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porate and suoscriptions received by Tun New 
ENGLAND News Co., 41 Court street, Boston. 


RATES OF ADVERTISING—One square of eight 

first insertion, $1.00; subsequent insertion, 50 

gents. Business notices 20 cents per line. The price 
for advertising is uniform and inflexible. 








Boston Orrice—8 Tremont Place, rear of Tremont 
House and second door from Beacon street. 

Philadelphia, Rooms of the Pennsylvania Society, 
70 Arch street. 


All communications for the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, 
and all letters relating to its editorial management, 
must be eddressed to the Editors of the Woman’s 
JOURNAL. 

letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business department of the paper, must be dressed 
to Box 4297, Boston. 


NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 

1. Any person who takes a paper regularly from 
the postoffice—whether directed to his name or anoth- 
er’s, or whether he has subscribed or not—is responsi- 
ble for the peyment. 

2. If a person orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pay ali arrearages, or the publisher may contin- 
ue to send it until payment is made, and collect the 
whole amount, whether the paper is taken from the 
office or not. 

3. The courts have decided that refusing to take 
newspapers and »riodicals from the postoflice, or re- 
moving and leaving them uncalled for, is prima facie 
evidence of intentional fraud. 











OCEAN. 
BY ANNE BINFORD. 


See how despairingly fair Ocean flings 
Her wild embraces on yon stolid Rock! 
Even the pearliest wreaths of foam she brings 
In lavish love to crown him with, but mock 
Her best endeavors—trickling back again 
Transformed to tears; and every fresh caress 
Which seeks to melt him into tenderness, 
Rebounds defeated, in a moan of pain. 
He answers not. Unmoved, forevermore, 
He still resists her wooings wild and sweet, 
Until, her agony of passion o’er, 
She sinks, in patient woe, to kiss his feet, 
And only murmurs o’er and o’er again 
Her hopeless wail of never-ending paln. 
Il. 
Lo! how fair Ocean gambols in these caves! 
Cycles of ages did she weep and moan, 
Her white arms clinging to that breast of stone 
Till the beseeching of her tireless waves 
Wrought out a heartin him, where night and day 
She sings her lofty song, while he replies 
In echoes which reverberate for aye, 
Blending their bass with her grand symphonies, 
And with her music, blessed light she brings 
From generous Heaven, till in his inmost shrine 
And through each channeled aisle she flings 
Triumphantly the radiance divine. 
Thus her immortal, patient Love doth still, 
With light and music, all his being fill. 
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TWILIGHT NIGHT. 


BY CHRISTINA G,. ROSSETTI. 


I. 
We met, hand to hand, 
We clapsed hands close and fast, 
As close as oak and ivy stand; 
But it is past: 
Come day, come night, day comes at last. 
We loosed hand from hand, 
We parted face from face ; 
@ech went his way to his own land 
At his own pace, 
Each went to fill his separate place. 
If we should meet one day, 
If both should not forget, 
We shall clasp hands the accustomed way, 
As when we met 
80 long ago, as I remember yet. 
Il. 
Where my heart is (wherever that may be) 
Might I but follow! 
If you fly thither over heath and lea, 
O honey-seeking bee, 
O careless swallow, 
Bid some for whom I watch keep watch for me. 
Alas! that we must dwell, my heart and I, 
So far asunder! 
Hours wax to days, and daysand days creep by; 
I watch with wistful eye, 
I wait and wonder; 
When will that day draw nigh—that hour draw 
nigh? 
Not yesterday, and not, I think, to-day; 
Perhaps to-orrow. 
Day after day “to-morrow” thus I say: 
I watched so yesterday 
In hope and sorrow, 
Again to-day I watch the accustomed way. 
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GOOD DEEDS. 


A traveler o'er a dusty road 
Strewed acorns on the lea; 

And one took root and sprouted up 
And grew into a tree. 

Love sought its shade at eventide, 
To breathe its early vows, 

And age was pleased at heat of noon 
To rest beneath its boughs, 

The dormouse loved its dangling twigs, 
The birds sweet music pour; 

{t stood a glory in its place— 
4 blessing evermore. 








A passing stranger scooped a well 
Where weary men might turn. 
He walled it in and hang with care 
A ladle at the brink— 
He thought not of the deed he did, 
But judged that toil might drink. 
passed again, and lo! the well, 
y summer never dried, 
Had cooled ten thousand parching tongues 
And saved a life beside. 


A dreamer dreamed a random thought, 
*Twas old and yet ’twas new; 

A simple fancy of the brain, 
But strong in being true. 

It fell upon a genial mind, 
And lo! the thought became 

A lamp of light, a beacon ray, 
A safely-guiding flame. 

The thought was small, its issue great; 
A watch-fire on the hill, 

It sends its radiance far adown, 
And cheers the valley still. 


A nameless man amid the crowd 
That thronged the busy mart 
Let fall the words of hope and love; 
A whisper on the tumult thrown— 
Naught but a passing breath— 
It raised a brother from the dust. 
O oak! O fonnt! O words of love! 
Oh thought at random cast! 
Ye were bat little at the first, 
But mighty at the last. 





AMERICAN WOMEN IN LITERATURE. 

Mr. Underwood’s new ‘‘Hand-book of Amer 
ican Literature’’ (Boston, Lee & Shepard), is 
so much superior to any previous book of the 
kind, that it invites attention to the relative 
share which it accords to the sexes in the lit- 
erary work done in America thus far. This 
is the more worth consideration because the 
book is at least honest. There is not visible in 
the editor’s mind the slightest prejudice 
against literary work done by women, nor 
does he show any special zeal in their behalf. 
The “Hand book” may be taken, therefore, 
as a tolerably fair statement of the actual 
facts, 

Mr. Underwood gives selections, with mere 
or less full biographical notices, in the case 
of 159 American authors. Of those thus hon- 
ored, 21, or about 15 per cent., are women. 
He also gives a general list of nearly 700 mis- 
cellaneous writers, of whom 73, or more than 
10 per cent., are women. From this it would 
appear that the quality of the work done by 
these women is a little in advance of its quan- 
tity, which is a creditable fact. Before Mr. 
Underwood’s tribunal, women have taken 
honors in a rather larger proportion than 
their numbers would imply. 

Farther examination shows that the good 
literary work done by women is rapidly on 
the increase. There are 75 living authors of 
whom full biographies are given. Of these 
11, or about 14 per cent.,are women. But 
these authors are arranged chronologically, 
and we can easily observe the proportion of 
women at different times. Among the first 
25 living authors thus selected, but one (4 per 
cent ) is a woman—Mrs, Child. Among the 
next 25,2 are women (or 8 per cent). These 
are Mrs. Stowe and Mrs. Howe. Among the 
the youngest 25 there are eight women, (or 32 
percent.). This last list includes Mrs. Whit- 
ney, Miss Terry, “H. H.’’, Mrs. Elizabeth Ak- 
ers Allen, Mrs. Spofford, Mrs. Thaxter, Miss 
Dodge, and Miss Phelps. 

Now, if there is any truth in statistics, these 
are quite convincing. The advance in author- 
ship on the part of women, has fully kept 
pace with their advance in education; and if 
they go on at this rate, they will soon do the 
larger share of our literary work. Of course 
Mr. Underwood's judgment as to the merit of 
individual authors is not infallible, but the 
general tendency thus indicated is beyond all 
question. 

It is a hard thing to weigh the comparative 
merits of contemporaries; and whether our 
editor has selected the eleven contemporary 
ladies most sure of literary immortality, will 
be doubted by many. Asif to conciliate these 
doubters, Mr. Underwood makes room in his 
appendix for four more, Miss Larcom, Mrs. 
Howell, Mrs. Woolsen, and Mrs. L. C, Moul- 
ton. Of these he gives a single poem in each 
case, but without biographical notices, beyond 
birth and residence. 

Waiving the question, as too perilous, 
whether the crowns of immortality be justly 
placed upon the heads of these, let us turn to 
his larger list of the seven hundred miscella- 
neous writers. It is not easy to say who 
ought not to have been on this list; but if 
we are to take Mr. Underwood’s own stand- 
ard, it is easy to mention some others who 
should be added. To begin with the past, 
there is Mrs. Eliza Farrar, who re-wrote “Rob- 
inson Crusoe”’ for us, in other days, and told 
the story of Lafayette, and was the “Young 
Lady’s Friend,” and wrote out her agreeable 
“Recollections,” before she died. Mrs. Eliza 
Farnham, too, is omitted, whose “Eliza Wood- 





though marred by extravagances, was a real 
contribution to thought. Mrs. Antoinette B. 
Blackwell, too, should have been mentioned; 
for her “Studies in General Science,” grapple 
with themes that few women have yet dis- 
cussed. It is strange that Mr. Underwood 
should have omitted his laborious and un- 
wearied neighbor, Mrs. Caroline H. Dall. He 
includes Miss Elizabeth Peabody, but not her 
equally gifted sisters—Mrs. Mann, the wife 
and biographer of Horace Mann, and the au- 
thor of that charming children’s book, “The 
Flower People,”—and Mrs, Sophia Hawthorne, 
whose volume of letters will forever identify 
her with her noble husband. Among poets, 
the editor has omitted Mrs. Piatt, Eliza Sproat 
Turner, and Emma Lazarus—whose series of 
poems called ‘‘Epochs” should gtve her a 
permanent place in our literature, had she 
written nothing else. Mrs. Harriet Winslow 
Sewall and Mrs. Ellen Hooper also deserved 
mention, were it only for the single poems 
which will long preserve the memory of each 
—“Why thus Longing,” and “I Slept, and 
Dreamed that Life was Beauty.’ Among 
journalists, Mr. Underwood fails. to mention 
such well-known writers as Mary Clemmer 
Ames, Kate Field, Lucia G. Runkle, and Mrs. 
Croly. Finally among novelists, he omits, 
strange to say, Miss Alcott, and also Mrs. Jane 
Austin, Mrs. Ames (again), Mrs. Buddington, 
Mrs. Rebecca Harding Davis, Mrs. Mary E. 
Dodge, Mrs. R. 8S. Greenough, Mrs. M. J. 
Holmes, Mrs, Seemuller, and Mrs. Theo- 
dore Sedgwick. As writers of admirable chil- 
dren’s books, Mrs. Diaz and Miss Woolsey 
might be mentioned. lam speaking, be it 
observed, of Mr. Underwood's general list, in 
which no high standard of principle of selec- 
tion is applied. Some of the above writers 
are, no doubt, of inferior quality, but others 
are among our most gifted or most influen- 
tial, and could only have been omitted by ac- 
cident. I am well satisfied that no prejudice 
ofsex has entered into the matter; and it is 
to be remembered that no mortal ever made 
a catalogue of contemporaries which was sat- 
isfactory to the contemporaries themselves. 
T. W. H. 





OUR POLITICAL SUPERIQRS. 


” 


“My dear madam,” said the judge, taking 
from his lips a cigar which courtesy forbade 
him to light in the presence of a lady, though 
it did not forbid him to bring into her presence 
his atmosphere redolent of stale smoke and 
departed spirits, “you utterly misapprehend me. 
It is not because I am less the friend of Woman 
than you are that I oppose what is popularly 
called Woman’s Rights, but because I am too 
much their friend to be willing to see their 
purity sullied by dabbling in the dirty pool of 
politics. I adore the sex; woman has been 
the guiding star of my existence, and I would 
have her as far removed from the coarseness 
and corruption of politics as the stars in 
heaven are from the fogs of earth.” And 
having uttered this bit of cheap sentiment, 
which he evidently thought reflected great 
credit upon him, the judge, with an elaborate 
bow, bade me good morning, and took his way 
to the polls. 

It was the morning of election day; the 
whole town was astir. All business was sus- 
pended ; every man was intent upon doing his 
duty as a voter, eager to secure the election of 
his favorite candidate. There was no danger 
that the existence of any old, or sick, or 
paralytic, would be forgotten. No matter how 
many horses were sick, there would be enough 
found to take every voter to the polls who was 
not able to walk there. Watching the groups 
go by, I could see that Pat was fully aware of 
his rights as an American citizen, and that, 
early in the day as it was, the sense of his 
importance as one of the sovereigns, and a 
little extra whiskey, had filled him to over- 
flowing with Pat-riot-ism. One after another 
the colored men went by dressed in their 
Sunday best, proud and happy in their 
recently-won manhood. Every type of man, 
black and white, intelligent and unintelligent, 
moral and immoral, felt that he had a personal 
interest at stake, talked wisely or foolishly of 
men and measures, felt that he could do as 
much as any other towards bringing about the 
desired result. I too felt an interest in the 
election. Hundreds of women with whom I 
was acquainted were interested in it, and yet 
they, like me, were looking from their windows 
mere spectators of a scene in which they knew 
they ought to bear an equal part. I wondered, 
as I watched group after group of men go by, 
if any of them realized, as I did, the affront 
which the men of the country were that day 
putting upon the women of the country; that 
to these fellow citizens, their peers in intelli- 
gence, outnumbering them by some hundreds 
af thousands, property owners to the extent of 
millions of dollars, they were virtually saying, 


{ 





nothing to say about the laws that shall 
govern you, about the objects for which you 
shall be taxed. It is no concern of yours if we 
choose to declare war, and draft your sons and 
husbands to carry it on, no concern of yours if 
we decree a dram-shop on every corner, to 
brutalize and destroy them. It is our business 
to govern—yours to obey. We honor you too 
much to allow you to meddle with politics, 
but we do not honor you enough to give you 
the same means of protection against wrong 
and injustice that we demand for ourselves. 
We decree that what would be intolerable 
oppression for us, is quite right and proper for 
you; that while we would fight to the death to 
maintain our rights as American citizens, you, 
our mothers, sisters and wives, shall not share 
those rights; that when great human interests 
are at stake, interests that involve all you hold 
dear, you shall stand powerless, unable to 
advance those interests by so much as the 
weight of a single ballot.” 

I could not help pondering these things in 
my heart that morning as I looked into the 
faces of the men who went by to the polls. I 
thought of their wives, many of them women 
whom I knew, intelligent, earnest, conscien- 
tious, who. had stood by them in poverty, 
nursed tiem in sickness, sustained them under 
discouragement, and I wondered if these men 
felt «altogether comfortable as they set out 
alone to exercise their masculine prerogative 
as voiers. I looked at the young men, some 
of them going to cast their first vote, stillliving 
at home, so dependent upon their mothers, 
owing to them the best part of what they 
knew; such a little while ago cradled in the 
arms of those mothers, indebted to them for 
more than life, and I wondered how this newly 
acquired superiority impressed them. Glan- 
cing from my window in the midst of these 
thoughts, I saw the crowning indignity of the 
day. The inmates of the county poorhouse on their 
way to the polls. The drunken, the weak- 
minded, the blear-eyed, the filthy, the mere 
dregs and sediment of humanity. “And these 
are our political superiors!” I exclaimed, my 
heart hot with indignation; “these be our 
masters. If any thoughtful man can witness 
such a sight as this, can see those men vote, 
exercise a right from which the best women in 
the land are debarred, and then look into the 
face of an intelligent woman without blushing, 
I marvel at the stuff of which he is made.” 
Still more do I marvel that any woman should 
be blind to the indignity of her position, blind 
to the importance of bringing to the aid of the 
government, enlisting in behalf of society the 
intelligence, the conscience, the devotion to 
duty, that are embodied in women. To 
men of the country, I say, try your experi- 
ments, gentlemen, do without us as long as 
you can, but be sure that no just or perma- 
nent government of men and women will 
be devised till men and women unite in 
devising it. Cevia Bureien. 


A DEFAMER OF WOMEN. 


There is no more dangerous enemy of pub- 
lic morals than a man who grossly exaggerates 
social crimes and misfortunes, for the purpose 
of creating a sensation. Such a man is the 
Rev. Dr. Hatfield, if he is correctly reported. 
He is a Methodist Episcopal minister, former- 
ly of Chicago, and lately created a sensation 
at a meeting of the Evangelical Ministerial 
Association, at Cincinnati, by calling attention 
to the appalling prevalence of criminal abor- 
tion by American women. He called upon 
the ministers present to look the evil in the 
face, and confer together as ministers of God, 
as members of society, and as parents, for the 
best means to check the evil, and save Amer- 
ican society and American life from destruc- 
tion. He stated that upon inquiry and inves- 
tigation he found that physicians were impor- 
tuned every day to produce abortions by the 
ladies of the highest standing. Dr. Hatfield 
cited the Roman Catholic Church as setting 
an example of watchfulness over its people in 
this respect, so much so, that he, as a Prot- 
estant minister, stood abashed and silent be- 
fore the Catholics, he said. And even Ger- 
man infidels were raising more children in this 
country than religious Americans; and if 
something was not done to prevent destruc- 
tion of foetal life among the American people, 
the government of the country would eventu- 
ally pass into the hands of foreigners. 

Rev. Granville Moody, of the same church, 
and Rev. Henry D. Moore, of the Congrega- 
tional Church, affected not to believe the state- 
ments, but the former finally acknowledged 
that there was something in them, but it was 
essential to be guarded in expression, as there 
was a reporter present. 

That reporter says the remarks produced a 
genuine sensation, and made the assembled 
reverends look at each other as if the bottom 
had been knocked out of things, especially 
when Dr. Hatfield affirmed that there was not 





women who murdered their unborn children 
and thought it nothing. 

It is a pity that while there is a law to pun- 
ish men who slander individuals, there can- 
not be any to punish such reckless slander of 
asex,as the above, This absurd statement 
is quoted by the Deseret News, as the condi- 
tion of women-in monogamic society, and as a 
contrast to her condition in a state of poly- 
gamy. 





CONCERNING WOMEN, 
One hundred women are said to be studying 
law in American colleges. 
The Principal of Vassar College is Miss Per- 


ry; and Maria Mitchell is Professor of Astron- 
omy in the same institution. 


A lady has earned the chemical prize at the 
University of Edinburg over 240 competitors. 
In consequence of her sex, however, she was 
not allowed to receive it. 

Miss Fanny E. Washburn, of Medford, Mass., 
sailed from Boston, Aug, 27, for Liverpool, on 
the way to the Western Turkey mission, to be 
associated with Miss Fritcher, in the girls’ 
school at Marsovan. 

Miss Harriet G. Powers, of the Central Tur- 
key mi.sion, sailed at the same time, return- 
ing to her field, after a very brief visit to the 
United States, rendered necessary by the ill- 
ness of others, whom she attended on their 
homeward voyage. 

The Countess Beauchamp appears as an ex- 
hibitor at the Royal Academy. Asa sculptress 
she has decided talent, and her figure of her 
youngest child is said to be excellent, both as 
a likeness and work of art. 

A daughter of the Rev. Charles Kingsley 
has been making an extensive journey through 
the United States, North, South, East and 
West, and is preparing a work relating her 
travels and observations. 

Madame Marie Nyon, the last representa- 
tive of the oldest established book-selling firm 
in Paris, has just died at the age of eighty-five. 
She was a decendant of Guillaume Nyon, who 
set up business as a bookseller as far back as 
1580, She carried on business in the same 
house where the family had resided since 1698. 

A subscriber to L’ Avenir des femmes, (Wo- 
man’s Future) says: “Having read a recent 
work of M. Dumas ils, it occurred to me to 
strike out all the passages in it contradicted by 
other passages. At the end of my task do you 
know what was left? The signature only, for 
the title—the ‘Man Woman’ is itself a contra- 
diction.” 


The Alsatians are about o offer a sword to 
Mile. Lig, ex-lieutenant of sharp-shooters. 
Mile. Lig was post-mistress at Lamerche. 
Placed in command of twenty-five sharp shoot- 
ers she made war upon the Prussians during 
the whole campaign of 1870—71. She was 
proposed by the minister of war for the decor- 
ation of the Cross of the Legion of Honor. 

A lady who met the author “Ouida,” in Lon- 
don—in fact, lived in the same house with her 
—describes her as exceedingly eccentric. She 
is middle-aged, plain, but weird-looking, and 
drives in the most bizarre fashion. Her as- 
sociates are entirely gentlemen. She makes 
pets of various uncanny animals, surrounds 
herself with all manner of curious objects, 
keeps the most irregular hours, and generally 
impresses one as a cross between a sorceress 
and a lunatic. ? 


“Oliver Harper,’’ (Mrs. E. L. Gibson,) a resi- 
dent of Oakland, Cal., has been engaged in one 
of the editorial departments of the Alta Cali- 
fornia. Within a few months this lady has 
made herself an extensive and valuable repu- 
tation by her descriptive and fanciful letters 
to the Alta and the St. Louis Globe. Her ad- 
vancement as a public writer has been rapid, 
brilliant and unprecedented, and is altogether 
due to substantial merit. 


The women of Italy are beginning a novel 
crusade against foreign fashions in dress. It 
is to be hoped that it will be an effectual one, 
for the models with which they propose to re- 
place those of the French, are to be taken part- 
ly from the most graceful and artistic of the 
antique garments pictured by famous Italian 
painters. Native artists in gowns will aid in 
this queer reformation, and a monthly jour- 
al will advocate it strenuously, 





“COUNT THE COST.” 
Count well the cost in all you do, 

Be in your dealings just and true; 

For in this one thing all agree, 
“Honesty’s the best policy.” 

Count well the cost in all you say, 

Lest some imprudent word should stray, 
Will alienate some valued frtend, 

You would not consciously offend. 
Count well the cast when Boys need “Ciorums,** 
And save your money at Fenno’s, 
Where they can buy a “Suit complete,” 
Corner of Beach and Washington street. 
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Woman's Journal. 


Boston, Chicago and St. Louis, November 23, 1872. 


Special Premiums. 

For Owe new subscriber, we will give Prang’s beau- 
tiful chromo, “‘Grace Darling, or the Rescue;” price 
$2.50. 

For Two new subscribers, we will give Prang’s steel 
engraving, “Our Woman Warriors,’ worth $5.00. 

For Tew new subscribers, we will give Prang’s fine 
Bew chromo, “Boyhood of Lincoln,’ worth $15.00. 


Eacs subscriber will find the date at which his sub- 
scription expires on his paper. When he pays his an- 
nual subscription, the changed date of the paper will 
be his receipt. 

















WOMAN SUFFRAGE A REPUBLICAN 
ISSUE IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


NATIONAL REPUBLICAN PLATFORM ADOPT- 
ED AT PHILADELPHIA, JUNE 9, 1872. 

14. Tue REPUBLICAN PARTY IS MIND- 
FUL OF ITS OBLIGATIONS TO THE LOYAL WO- 
MEN OF AMERICA, FOR THEIR NOBLE DEVO- 
TION TO THE CAUSE OF FREEDOM; THEIR 
ADMISSION TO WIDER FIELDS Of USEFUL” 
NESS IS VIEWED WITH SATISFACTION; AND 
THE HONEST DEMANDS OF ANY CLASS OF 
CITIZENS FOR ADDITIONAL RIGHTS SHOULD 
BE TREATED WITH RESPECTFUL CONSIDERA- 
TION. 

MASSACHUSETTS REPUBLICAN PLATFORM 
ADOPTED AT WORCESTER, AUG. 28, 1872. 
8. RESOLVED—THAT WE HEARTILY AP- 

PROVE OF THE BECOGNITION OF THE RIGHTS 

OF WOMAN CONTAINED IN THE FOURTEENTH 

CLAUSE OF THE NATIONAL REPUBLICAN 

PLATFORM; THAT THE REPUBLICAN PARTY 

OF MASSACHUSETTS, AS THE REPRESENTA- 

TIVE OF LIBERTY AND PROGRESS IS IN FA- 

VOR OF EXTENDING SUFFRAGE ON EQUAL 

TERM8 TO ALL AMERICAN CITIZENS, IRRE- 

SPECTIVE OF SEX, AND WILL HAIL THE DAY 

WHEN THE EDUCATED INTELLECT AND EN- 

LIGHTENED CONSCIENCE OF WOMAN WILL 

FIND DIRECT EXPRESSION AT THE BALLOT- 

Box. 





AMERICAN WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIA- 
TI 


The fourth Annual Meeting of the Ameri- 
can Woman Suffrage Association, took place 
in St. Louis on Wednesday and Thursday 
last. Mrs. Lucy Stone presided. Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe, Henry B. Blackwell, Mary F. 
Eastman, and other New England speakers 
were present, also a large attendance from 
the Middle and Western States. Letters were 
read from Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, Gerritt 
Smith, Frances D. Gage, George William 
Curtis, and others. Forcible and practicable 
resolutions were adopted, and officers were 
elected for the coming year. Particulars 
next week. 


———_ — — 


MR, FROUDE AND THE IRISH. 


It is to be hoped that, amid all the trouble 
and excitement of these days of trial, the op- 
portunity of hearing Mr. Froude’s lectures 
will not be overlooked. How weighty and in- 
structive these are is well knowr to some of 
us, but the community at large may not fully 
realize their importance. 

The Irish question has long been to us a very 

vital one. How to deal with a half-civilized 
people suddenly invested, in our midst, with 
the most advanced privileges and responsibili- 
ties of civilization, fs to many minds a very 
puzzling question. We have answered it as a 
nation by giving them all that we have prom- 
» ised to our citizens—else our national faith 
would have been bankrupt. We know none 
the less that they bring with them influences 
and agencies which would undermine and de- 
stroy our Commonwealth, had they leave to 
become dominant. Against this double poi- 
son of Absolutism and Ignorance we war as 
we are able, with liberal institutions fed by 
liberal education. This we mean to do, but 
in our best endeavors the mystery of the Irish, 
as we find them, sometimes baffles and dis- 
courages us. Upon this social problem Mr. 
Froude’s statements cast invaluable light. 

What their people were at home, how they 
lived before Cromwell laid his mailed hand 
upon them, all this imports more to America 
than to any other country in the world. These 
were the ne'er do weels of the Great British 
Nursery. Unwilling to learn, they were al- 
lowed to remain ignorant. Elizabeth, like a 
false mother, encouraged them to feed upon 
each other. They cling to every exploded 
idol of the past, to every sham and humbug 
which England and Europe have dismissed by 
common consent. And with all this mental 
rubbish about them, they came to share the 
gifts and opportunities of our country. Their 
women play an important part in our domes- 
tic life. They labor in our kitchens and our 
nurseries, feeding us as they will, and influ- 
encing the lives and destinies of our children 
by largely sharing in their early care and 
training. Their men have built many a bridge, 
railroad, street, and city for us. They have 
shown energy and industry. In politics, they 
have on the whole meant well, but their want 
of education has left them greatly at the mer- 
cy of priests and demagogues. 

Mr. Froude furnishes us with a rationale of 
their present status and position. He shows 
usin part, at least, why they are as they are, 
But Mr, Froude himself must be surprised, 








and should be glad to see them in the guise of 
peaceable, industrious citizens, accummulat- 
ing money, losing their vices, taking pride as 
civilized people do, in the thrift and good ap- 
pearance of their wives, and in the intelligence 
of their children. The two lectures of Mr. 
Froude’s course already given have not dwelt 
upon the redeeming traits which win for these 
erratic people a warm place, after all is said 


4 and done, in our regard. 


They have genius, wit, firmness, and taste. 
Their waut of logic is compensated by a keen 
cut and thrust power of words. They show 
capacity for art in various forms, more espe- 
cially perhaps for Music and the Drama. 
Many of the best dress-makers and milliners 
in this couutry are Irishwomen. Finally, we 
consider the Irish, on the whole, a good bargain 
for us, with all the arrears of their social and 
political education. But as our civil family in- 
creases, we are bound to increase our provis- 
ion for it. The Irish, with all that they do for 
us, give us much to do for them, lest all that 
dwarfs and barbarises them at home should 
cross the water to make them and us a by- 
word and a derision among the nations of the 
earth. Mr. Froude’s aid in the analysis of 
their home-history may greatly enlighten our 
future dealings with them. But after a gener- 
ation or two they become Americans, The 
impracticable Celt element fades out of them. 
Born and educated upon the basis of freedom 
and equality, they belong, equally with our- 
selves to the new civilization, and the ancient 
barbarism may be found in the records of their 
past, not in the promise of their future. 

J. W. A 





THE BOSTON FIRE AND ITS LESSON. 


Atan early hour in the evening when every- 
body was awake and help could be readily ob- 
tained, in mild weather when no frost inter- 
fered with the use of water, on a still, quiet 
evening when scarcely any wind was blowing, 
a fire broke out in a solid stone building, sur- 
rounded by massive warehouses of granite, 
brick, and iron, and swept away the finest por- 
tion of the city, ceasing only in some direc- 
tions, when isolated by the destruction of 
adjacent buildings with gunpowder. Within 
twenty-four hours, eighty million dollars worth 
of property, invested and contained in build- 
ings apparently indestructible, was annihilat- 
ed. All are alike interested in ascertaining 
the causes of so startling a phenomenon in or- 
der to guard against the recurrence of so fright- 
ful a calamity. 

Under a blow so sudden and unexpected, at 
a moment when such fortitude is manifested by 
the sufferers, and after such unparalleled cool- 
ness and heroism have been displayed by the 
firemen and community at large, criticism 
should be cautiously made. Still, it is due to 
truth to admit that the catastrophe has re- 
vealed unexpected weaknesses and deficiencies. 


But for the determination and presence of 


mind of General Burt and other citizens, the 
conflagration would have been far larger. Had 
steps been more promptly taken, it might have 
been sooner checked. Let us hope that such 
precautions may now be adopted that no such 
occurrence can ever again take place. 

No single cause would have snfficed to effect 
so great aruin; at least ten conspired to pro- 
duce the result; viz: 

1, The narrowness of the streets. 

2. Their crookedness. 

3. The combustible material of the roofs. 

4, The hight of the buildings. 

5. The general absence of iron shutters. 

6. The use of wooden silis, cornices and or- 
namentation. 

7. The connection of stories by open eleva- 
tor shafts. 

8. The insufficient supply of water. 

9. The insufficient size and force of the en- 
gines. 

10. The want of an experienced Chief En- 
gineer prepared to blow up buildings so soon as 
the fire defied control; and empowered to en- 
list every citizen in quelling the flames and 
saving property. 

If any one of these ten causes had been lack- 
ing, the fire would have been sooner checked. 
It will be the fault of the city of Boston if 
these causes are allowed to continue, 

As to the narrowness of the streets; their 
width should, in every case, be proportioned 
to the hight of the huildings. A twenty-five 
foot street would be sufficient for buildings of 
one story, but a fifty foot street is needed for 
houses of three stories. A seventy-five foot 
street, for houses of six stories, and a one hun- 
dred foot street for those of eight stories. 

As to the crookedness of streets, obstruction 
of travel is not the only evil thence resulting. 
In case of fire, it confines the heat and pre- 
vents its escape. Still worse, it gives rise to 
eddies and counter-currents of heated air, 
which, in the present case, enabled the con- 
flagration to march against the wind, following 
the curves of the streets with fatal precision, 
so that the fire took a general course quite un- 
expected. The smoke, as it ascended, moved 
off south-east, over the Boston and Albany De- 
pot towards South Boston, while the fire ad- 
vanced very little in that direction, but went 
west to Washington and nortb to State streets. 

The outery against Mansard roofs is non- 
sense, except so far as the method of building 
them is concerned. A Mansard roof made 





solely of iron and slate or other incombustible 
material is as safe as any other style; what is 
needed is a fire-proof roof, no matter what the 
style may be. 

But no building is either fire-proof, or safe 
to its neighbors, which is not isolated by 
heavy iron shutters. In the absence of these, 
it is dangerous in proportion to its size. 

The hight of buildings should be limited 
according to the width of the street, the sup- 
ply of water and the capacity of the fire en- 
gines. No bililding should be too high to be 
played upon and over from the street level. 

The use of external wood-work in any form 
is inconsistent with safety, and makes even 
the most substantial building an easy prey to 
fire. 

Elevator shafts, when not in use, should be 
closed by iron doors in every story. Else they 
serve as gigantic chimneys in case of fire, and 
convert the interior of every great store into a 
blast furnace. 

The supply of water in the burnt district 
was deplorably insufficient. Many of the 
hydrants were constructed for the supply of 
small hand engines, and were quite out of 
proportion to the steam fire-engines now in 
use. But our present engines are themselves 
inadequate to cope with the novel requirements 
of huge buildings six and eight stories high. It 
was pitiful to see the streams of water fall far 
short of the roofs and upper stories, where 
water was most needed. 

But more imperative than all the rest is the 
existence of an executive oflicer who, in case 
of emergency, is authorized to assume plenary 
power and control, and whose duty it should 
be to cause buildings to be blown up, and citi- 
zens to be impressed for the public service. If 
the many thousand men, who stood watching 
the conflagration, could have been ranged in 
rows extending from the fire to the Common, 
and made to pass portable merchandise from 
hand to hand, millions of dollars’ worth of 
goods might have been saved which were 
needlessly destroyed. 

We hope that the Legislature, which is now 
in session, wiil give these matters thorough 
consideration. In order to effect a complete 
reform, the burnt district should be laid out 
anew, and strict rules enforced in its recon- 
struction. But this alone will not be sufti- 
cient. Commissioners should be appointed to 
compel the alteration or removal of all danger- 
ous buildings within certain limits, and to make 


fire-proof roofs and shutters universal. 
Hu. B. B. 


—--— 


THEODORE TILTON IN 1871 AND 1872. 


1871. 

“Furthermore, I hold that love, and love 
only, constitutes marriage; that marriage 
makes the bond, not the bond the marriage; 
and that, as the contract is to love and honor, 
so wheu the love and bonor end, the contract 
dissolves,and the marriage ceases. I cheer- 
fully relieve Mr. Henry B. Blackwell and oth- 
er martinets in Boston by frankly acknowledg- 
ing that [differ in these views from most oth- 
er Woman Suffragists. But Lam willing to 
take all the obluquy which this difference in- 
vokes on the few who are right, from the 
many who are wrong. I would no more per- 
mit the law of the land to enchain me to a 
woman whom [did not love, or who did not 
love me, than I would permit the same law to 
handcuff me as a slave to a master on a plan- 
tation. There are higher laws than civil stat- 
utes, and 1 am a rebel against the States’ too 
impertinent interference between man and 
wife. Love should be, like religion, free from 
mandate by the civil law. Now you may 
strike me for saying this, but the next gener- 
ation will gild this sentiment with fine gold. 
As Kossuth said, ‘I can wait.’ ” 

T. TiLTon to H. GREELEY. 

Aug. 22, 1871. 

1872. 

**A year or two ago, we advocated a reform, 
not in the marriage-relation (since we do not 
see how this can be improved), but in the civ- 
il laws bearing upon marriage-laws, which are 
as complete a jargon of contradictory legisla- 
tion as the world ever saw on any subject of 
human concern. We wanted to introduce 
one uniform code throughout the Republic 
touching marriage and divorece—a code as uni- 
versal and alike as our currency system. The 
proper basis of this uniformity in our opivion 
seemed to be, not the narrow and higoted 
laws of South Carolina, or the scarcely more 
reasonabie legislation of New York and New 
Jersey, but the more humane liberality that 
characterizes all the New England and most 
of the Western States. All the changes we 
ever proposed toward this social code—even 
the most advanced—have, ever since 1868, 
been incorporated into the statute-books of 
Wisconsin—a State second to none in the 
Union for intelligence and morality. Now, to 
condemn our views of marriage and divorce, 
is to coudemn not only the legislation of that 
State, but of thirty States.... 

“But no amount of elucidation of this sub- 
ject avails to correct the current misrepresen- 
tation to which this journal is constantly ex- 
posed, for its attempt to change the New 
Jersey and South Carolina theory of divorce, 
and to substitute the more Christian civiliza- 
tion of New Eugland and Wiscousin in its 
place.”’—Golden Aye, Nov. 2, 1872. 

—_—<“=_ — 
THE POLITICAL FUTURE. 

A wide diversity of opinions is expressed by 
leading newspapers in regard to the probable 
character and relation of political parties in 
the future. 

The Republican papers generally regard 
their party as destined to remain dominant, 
and representative of progress and reform. 
Their general sentiment is well expressed by 
the New York /adependent, which says :— 

Its history, from the date of its organization 
down to the present hour, fully vindicates its 
right to be called the Great Reform Party. 





Reform is the idea with which it began; and 
its whole life, not yet covering a period of 
twenty years, has been marked by a series of 
the most beneficent reforms that a nation ever 
experienced. It has dug down to the solid 
granite of immutable righteousness, and plant- 
ed our political system on a basis as true as 
God. 

Another large and influential class of news 
papers take a different view. They assume 
that the party in power is not only con- 
servative and corrupt, but is destined to grow 
continually more so. They look for purity, 
progress, and reform only to outside combina- 
tions, and predict a speedy union of the 
opposition elements upon a reformatory basis. 
The Springfield Republican says :— 

The packing of the negroes as a class on 
one side in politics, and of the whites, their 
former masters, on another and opposing, 
simply maintains the old divisions and the 
old quarrels. The war really goes on until 
both races and both the old parties are practi- 
cally divided, and mingle and unite as citizens 
and voters, one with another. 

If it takes as long to divide the vote of the 
negroes as it has taken to divide the votes of 
the Irish (who still vote as a unit), “the war” 
may last for generations, according to the 
above definition. 

A third class of newspapers, which claim to 
represent the Democratic party, attribute their 
defeat to an unnatural coalition of incongruous 
elements, and ridicule the idea that the Dem- 
ocratic organization is dead or dying. The 
New York World says :— 

The Grant party has survived the last 
hostile stroke of the Democracy, and because 
it still lives, we, who stumbled and struck 
bunglingly with the flat of the blade, and but 
half an arm’s strength, we, forsooth, are dead! 
A better blow will teach better logic. 

We incline to think the prediction of the 
World will prove correct. The Democracy 


-will survive, because the men who compose 


it survive. The alliance of conservative 
Southern whites with Northern fogies and 
foreigners under the name of Democracy, is 
natural, not accidental, and is not likely to be 
dissolved. This great body of ignorant, coarse, 
and prejudiced men, will probably constitute 
the nucleus of the opposition party in the 
future, as it has done in the past. It will be 
more likely to attract the retrograde and con- 
servative elements of the Republican party, 
than the radical and reformatory elements. 

Indeed, nothing is more significant than the 
backward course of the few reformers who 
supported Mr. Greeley. Frank W. Bird and 
Theodore Tilton said not a word for Woman 
Suffrage at Cincinnati. We do them the 
justice to believe that they felt instinctively 
that it would not do. And even Anna Dickinson 
found it necessary to suppress her highest 
convictions, exclaiming, passionately :— 

Until women, as a body, are ready for 
suffrage, I am not willing to grant it. We 
have enough supine, and lazy, and careless 
voters already. 

It depends largely upon the action of the 
Republicans next winter which of those three 
views of the political future will prove true. 
The temper of the American people is hopeful, 
liberal, and progressive. If the Republican 
leaders realize the wisdom of accepting the 
new issues of Woman Suffrage, Civil Service, 
Revenue and Labor Reforms, no living man or 
woman will see that great progressive party 
exiled from power. But if, rallying upon the 
splendid victory, which is due to a substantial 
coalition of all classes of reformers inside of the 
Republican ranks, the Republican leaders fail 
to carry out their progressive platform, they 
will fall as other parties have fallen. 

We hope and believe that the Republican 
party will be true to its mission in State or 
Nation; because it contains to-day a larger 
proportion of intellect and principle than the 
opposition. Trained in the anti-slavery con- 
flict, illuminated by moral principle, awake to 
generous and enlarged ideas, we look forward 
with confidence to the Republican future. We 
demand municipal and Presidential Suffrage 
for Woman by act of Legislature; Woman 
Suffrage in the District of Columbia and the 
Territories by Act of Congress. H. B. B. 





EMILY BRONTE’S DOG. 


Emily Bronte was the strangest of the three 
strange sisters who lived in the lonely moor- 
land parsonage, in the old town of Haworth. 
She was not very lovely in person or charac- 
ter. Gifted people are not likely to be. She 
did not care for society; and if she went 
among people, she sat silent if she cord. 

The old parsonage, and the moors back of 
it, were her delight. She desired no other 
friends outside her home, than the solitary 
birds, and the blossomiug heatherof Haworth 
hills. 

She loved her sisters, Charlotte and Anne. 
She loved Tabby, the old nurse and servant; 
and she petied afurious old bull dog, Keeper 
by name, who, if he was angered, was the ter- 
tor of the whole house;—the same dog that 
figures as “Tartar,” in Charlotte Bronte’s 
“Shirley.’’ 

Whatever disregard Emily felt for humani- 
ty, she had a gteat passion for brates, and 
they understood it. Keeper, rough as he was, 
returned Emily’s interest. The two would 
sit together for hours on the rug. the one read- 
ing, and the other with his tawny head pillow- 
ed on her arm. But be could not always be 
sleeping on Emily’s arm, for her reading time 
would go by, and then other duties employed 





her. So he would creep stealthily to the 
per rooms, and stretch his shaggy limbs on ong 
of the snowy counterpanes, Tabby, the ser. 
vant, who was as neat and proper as the 
sisters, could not allow this. But she did nog 
dare remonstrate with Keeper, for w 
laid hand on him had fearful retribution, His 
nature roused, and he gave one fierce 

to the neck of the offender, and there Was no 
escape, unless human power chanced to be 
more than brutal strength. ° 

Keeper continued to trespass, and Emily de. 
termined to teach him an abiding lesson, She 
paled with anger and determination, The 
household were terrified at her danger, 
fragile as the wildflower, attempting to train 
Keeper, the great, burly bull dog? But the 
undaunted girl seized him by the neck, and 
with a stout cudgel in her dainty hand, she 
gave blow after blow to the howling fiend, ti}} 
she was his complete mistress. Then thrust. 
ing him into his kennel, she went for water tp 
bathe and cool his swollen head. XK, 
evermore fondled her with greatest delight. 

The friendship of Emily and Keeper grey 
steadily till death ended the story, | 
died one cold December day. Diedsos 
ly too! She seemed to hate Death, she fought 
against him to the last gasp, and died uncon. 
quered, Death gained no victory there, She 
carried with her to the end, the stern, unyield. 
ing, unrelenting spirit that was her own by 
birthright. 

Poor old Keeper was her mourner, Bide by 
side with Charlotte and Anne, and the old 
gray-headed sire, he went to the burial geryice 
and looked down into Emily’s grave under the 
pavements of old Haworth church, then he 
went up to her chamber door, and moaned,— 
and day after day repeated his moans for his 
loved and lost mistress. 

When, after a score and more of years, we 
take up “Wuthering Hights,” and pity the 
strange, lonely girl who wrote it, and wish 
thather life might have been different, wish 
that she could have lived to know something 
of the interest attached to her name and home 
like old Keeper, we give a moan to her mem- 
ory, and hope that amid other scenes her won- 
derful powers expand and bring a fullness of 
joy. 

Three years after Emily died, old Keeper 
yielded his breath. And Charlotte wrote of 
him—“Poor old Keeper died last Monday 
morning, after being ill one night. He went 
gently to sleep. We laid his old, faithful head 
in the garden. There was something very 
sad in losing the old dog, yet I am glad he met 
a natural fate.’’ TINE WELL. 


—-— 


WE CAN DO BETTER. 


A CARD. 
Four young ladies, pursuing a college course 
of study, hereby tender their thanks to Harvard 
University for the high compliment paid by 
that body to woman, viz.; that outside of the 
college, young ladies may prepare to be ex- 
amined with the graduating class at Harvard, 
and receive degrees accordingly. While we 
must acknowledge the fact, based upon such 
authority, we hope it will not appear un 
grateful, if we prefer Cornell and Ann Arbor, 
who are willing to admit women as students. 
We very naturally think that we can prepare 
ourselves better within the university walls 
with equal opportunities. 
Four Lapy Srupsnts. 





OHIO AND ITS WORK. 


Ohio is a great State, five times the size of 
Massachusetts, with nearly three times its pop- 
ulation. Three times the number of lecturers 
are required in Ohio to do the same amountof 
work as in Massachusetts, and three times the 
amount of means to carry on the work, and 
two WoMAN’S JOURNALS. 

Yet we are not disheartened. We know 
there is a growing public sentiment in favor of 
women’s enfranchisement, and that “truth 
and justice” are on our side. What we need 
now, is combined and earnest effort, to ciret- 
late petitions and convince our law-makers of 
the advanced state of the public mind in our 
favor. : 

The great Republican party still in power 
has promised us a “respectful consideration.” 
Next April a constitutional convention will be 
called, to amend the State Constitution. 
Now is the time to press our demands, to test 
the good intents of a party that has publicly 
recognized our claims and acanowledged ¥ 
men’s high services. Who will rise up a8 0% 
royal standard-bearer to lead us on to victory 
Who will awaken the sleeping, arouse enthu- 
siasm and furnish means for our winter's call 
paign? Alas! who? 

Yet we are hopeful. Mrs. Miriam M. Cole, 
of Sidney, Ohio, Mrs. Margaret V. Longley, of 
Cincinnati, and Miss Jane O. DeForest, of 
Norwalk, are prepared for the lecturing fie 
and are already engaged for different points in 


| the State. It is hoped that friends of the 


cause will communicate with them and 
meetings for them, and thus lend material 
to the work. 

They will carry with them blank petitions, 
and call upon all to circulate them and 
ward long lists of names to our Legislature 
“Work! Work!” is our motto. 

The petitions may be forwarded either t0 Ie 
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—.. House of Representatives, 
Committee, 


f. 
na Committee have decided af- 
on with friends, that the time is 
to prepare for a convention this 

, but would suggest that Eastern speak- 
pe solicited to address meetings on their 

through the State, on their return from 
annual meeting of the American Woman 

Association, in St. Louis. 
The committee also suggest Toledo as a suit- 
nt for our next annual meeting, which 

pe held sometime in February. 

The President of the Toledo Woman Suf- 

Association, Mrs, Sarah R. L. Williams, 
writes thus: “If you decide to hold your An- 
State Convention in Toledo, it would be 
a wise and beneficial move, so far as Toledo 
snd Northern Ohio are concerned.” 

Blank petitions can be had at any time by 
writing and enclosing stamp to Mrs. Williams, 
Toledo, or R. A. S. Janney, Columbus, Ohio. 

All must see the necessity now of earnest 
ork. We hope soon to find new and earnest 

rs in the field, which is large and “ripe 
for the harvest.” 

srs. Williams has charge of a Woman Suf- 
frage department in the Sunday Journal, a 
weekly paper of Toledo, Asitis the only pub- 
lication of the kind in the State, and as the 

etor is emphatically and truly a Liberal 
Republican (not of the defunct order), I hope 
it will be well patronized by Woman Suffrag- 
jsts, and that we shall have reports through it 
from all parts of the State. 

R. A. 8S. JANNEY. 
Ch’m, Ex, Committee. 


—~-=— 


HONORABLE TESTIMONIAL. 


We take pleasure in calling the attention of 

our readers to the following 
CARD. 

The connection between the Unitarian So- 
dety of Mansfield, Mass., and its pastor, Mary 
i. Graves, having been dissolved, in conse- 

ce of increased expenses attendant upon 
removing and repairing their church,necessitat- 
a suspension of pulpit services, 
“We, the undersigned, members of her con- 
tion, unitein testifying that her minis- 
trations have been faithful, and attended with 
gsmuch or more success than the labors of 
her predecessors. 

“Her sermons have evinced a high order of 
intellect, 2 cultivated mind, deep thought and 
extensive research, while the expression of 
her ideas has been refined and dignified. 

“We consider her a person of rare prudence. 
She illustrates her precepts by her example, and 
will be most appreciated by those who know 
her best. 

“We are joined in our regrets for her depar- 
ture by many belonging to the other societies 
in this place, who heartily concur with us in 
the above expressed testimonial.”’ 


The above honorable testimonial to a very 
talented and worthy woman is signed by the 
parish committee and many friends. 


—,_oe 


PHILADELPHIA RADICAL CLUB. 


The regular weekly meeting of the ladies 


- and gentlemen composing the Radical Club of 


Philadelphia was held on the 13th inst., at 
No. 383 Walnut Street. E. M. Davis occu- 
pied the chair; Mrs. Bladen, Secretary. 
There was a large attendance, the ladies pre- 
dominating in numbers. 

On motion, the committee to represent the 
dubat the approaching Constitutional Con- 
vention, on the matter of obtaining suffrage 
for women was increased to nine by the ad- 
dition of Mrs, Bladen, Mr. E. M. Davis, and 
Mr, Clendennon, 

It was resolved that all questions to be agi- 
tated by the Club before the Convention shali 
be referred to the committee. 

Mrs. Bladen stated that she had visited the 
Secretary of the Philadelphia Board of Educa- 
tion, and found that no night schools for wo- 
men were in operation in the city. Two had 
ben established, but one had been stopped on 
“count of an insufficiency of attendance, the 
ther on account of the bad behavior of the 
towdy young men in the neighborhood, who 
ongregated around the school and insulted 
the pupils. The speaker remarked with 
warmth that the secretary had said that an- 
dither difficulty was that the domestics in fam- 
lies insisted on attending these schools, and 
that there were constant complaints from 
their employers. 

Mrs. Bladen thought that these were very 

cient reasons why these schools were 
“opped. The education of one was as impor- 
lant as fifty, and if there was a small atten- 
tance at these night schools, still they ought 
be kept open. 

Mrs. Dr. Pratt thought that if schools were 
broken up on account of rowdy men congre- 
Sting in the vicinity, churches should all be 

Ntup,as there was not a Sunday passed 

ladies were not insulted by rude mea 


mittee, provided for in the resolutions: Mr. 
Clendennon, Mrs, Bladen, and Mrs. Dr. Pratt. 
Adjourned. 





“THE POETRY OF THE FUTURE.” 


Miss Virginia Vaughar spoke on the above 
subject, Saturday, P. M., Noy. 16th, in the 
course on English Literature to “Ladies 
only.” The speaker received a warm wel- 
come, and hearty applause at intervals show- 
ed the deep interest taken in the ‘subject 
whose key-note throughout was progress. 
The great poets of the past gave utterance to 
the noblest thoughts within them, and founded 
the language in which they wrote. Hold your 
ear close to that past, and hear the chant of a 
triumphant race redeemed. Progress is the 
great law of nature, and the destiny of man 
is to make of earth a heaven, and religion an 
active worship—not an empty form. 

Poetry takes its stamp from the character 
of the age, and will become better, purer, and 
more hopeful as man ascends in the scale of 
mental and moral development. M. 


MISS DICKINSON’S SPEECH. 


Evirors JouRNAL:—It was with a feeling 
of keenest disappointment that we read in 
your last paper, “Is the war ended? speech of 
Anna E, Dickinson.” From her long silence 
we hoped that she had seen the mockery of 
applying the name “reform” to a party which 
so insultingly iguored the grandest and most 
vital reform movement of this age. 

We have listened, spell-bound, to the soul- 
stirring eloquence of Miss Dickinson, and 
thanked God for words fitly spoken. We do 
not think she learned her lessons from the 
Tribune, though if her interpretation of its 
teaching differed as widely from ours as do her 
interpretations of the lessons taught at Cincin- 
nati—she may have done so. The Tribune's 
“On to Richmond” lesson was learned by our 
Union soldiers to their sorrow and humiliation, 
If they had given equal heed to its “Lesson of 
Loyalty,” “Let the erring sisters go iu peace,” 
we certainly should have had sore need to 
pray—“God save the Republic!’ Where was 
Miss Dickinson’s logic, that from such pre- 
mises, she failed to draw the conclusions which 
have forbidden the people to place our nation at 
the mercy of such misguided judgment. 

America would have “passed on”’—not to 
“the throne and empire of the world,” but, 
divided and shorn of her strength, she would 
have fallen. All honor to the brave, keen- 
sighted millions who discerned the fallacy of 
the prating about ‘‘peace,’’ and took for their 
motto “The Union; it must and shall be pre- 
served—peaceably if we ean, forcibly if we 
must’’; and for their countersign—‘‘With trai- 
tors, Unconditional surrender!” 

The tree is known by its fruits! “What 
fruits bas this administration borne, and what 
does it bear to-day ?’’ inquired Miss Dickin- 
son. It has preserved and strengthened the 
Union; it has reduced public taxation $250,000- 
000 per annum; it has simultaneously reduced 
the debt $250,900,000 in the last three years; the 
price of gold has gone down, stability has been 
given to a currency which circulates. without 
discount from one end of the country to the 
other; it has promptly reduced the vast forces 
of the army to a peace footing; it has pre- 
served peace on the frontier; and it has won 
a friendly adjustment of all. difficulties with 
Great Britian. 

A more flattering encomium could not be 
passed than asummary of the “fruit” which our 
President has plucked from the glorious tree 
of liberty. Has he not been “liberal’’ enough to 
satisfy a reasonable people? His eloquence 
lies in deeds which speak louder than words 
and which have done much to uplift the dig- 
nity of American womanhood and manhood. 

Miss Dickinson’s reference to Horace Gree- 
ley’s good works, in making “smooth paths for 
woman to travel over,’ reminds me of a story 
told by an old lady whose husband had a very 
fine cow that gave a large pailful of milk three 
times a day. But this cow was “an unsartain 
critter, and more’n as likely as not, by the time 
the pail was well-filled, she’d put her foot in it 
and kick it all over’”’ And the old lady would 
add, “That was a sight more aggravatin, than’s 
ef she hadn’t given none!” We quite agree 
with the old lady, and look upon Mr. Greeley’s 
conduct in regard to the Woman Question, as 
being a very aggravating case. The encourage- 
ment he has given woman has been more than 
counterbalanced by the misrepresentations in 
which he has indulged. The power of his 
newspaper has been used in heaping ignominy 
upon brave souls battling for the right. He 
has made their way rough ard dark, and their 
heavy burdens heavier to bear. But the bright 





line the pavements opposite the church 
“the time of the ending of the service. 
Mr, Clendennon offered the following reso- 
D, which was passed unanimously :— 
wp lved, That this Club petition the Board 
ubtic Education of the city of Philadel- 
tere Open night schools for women in the 
a school sections of the city, and thata 
ee of three be appointed to carry out 
N8tructions of the Club. 
amendment to insert “on equal terms 
men,” was rejected, Mr. Burns contend- ! 
that the Club should insert no conditions 
ich might jeopardize its success. 
following were appointed as the com- 








names he could not tarnish, for they were pure 
gold! 

“Until women, as a body are ready for it, I 
am not willing to grant it (the ballot). We 
have enough supine, and lazy ani careless vo- 
ters already.” Hang your harps on a willow 
tree, O Suffragists! your labor is lost. Even 
man, after all his years cf political experience 
is not, as a class, able to meet, with intelli- 
gence, the responsibilities which attend the 
ballot. There are too many “supine, and lazy, 
and careless voters already.’’ Therefore, wo- 
men, Miss Dickinson would not have men 
give you what, in God’s sight, is already yours 








She is afraid that you will be as bad as men, and 
not appreciate the blessing. 

Thanks, Miss Dickinson, for your tender in- 
terest in our welfare. We hope that at the 
close of your life you will not have to look 
back and see, with remorse, the power of do- 
ing good which you failed to use. It seems 
incredible, keenly as she appears to realize 
their delinquencies, that Miss Dickinson does 
not urge our brothers to petition for disfran- 
chisement, lest the day may come when they 
will cry out “with their hands on their mouths, 
and their mouths in the dust,’—‘‘My punish- 
ment is greater than I can bear!” 

Oak Grove, Wis., Nov. 3, 1872. 

CLARENCE VERNON, 


—<——_ 


ANCESTRAL EXPLORATIONS. 


A gentleman residing in the South, who 
formerly lived in the State of New York, 
brought his family North last summer, and 
while here, took a little son with him to visit 
the old family burying ground. He pointed 
out to him the graves of his relatives—grand- 
parents, great-grandparents, &c., which seem- 
ed greatly to interest him; then, turning to 
his father, he said: “Now papa, show me 
where Adam and Eve were buried, and tell 
me what relation they were to me?” 


NOTES AND NEWS, 
Rev. James Martineau has resigned his 
London pastorate. 





Australia proposes a free school system, and 
compulsory education, in the interest of civil- 
ization and free institutions, 


A bill to extend suffrage to women has been 
introduced into the legislature of Vermont, 
and is now under discussion. This is a grati- 
fying evidence of progress, 

It has been commonly supposed that the 
highest office within the gift of the people is 
the Presidency. This is a mistake. It is the 
superintendency of the weather signal station 
on Pike’s Peak. 


Mrs, Elizabeth K. Churchill, of Providence, 
raised $104 for the benefit of the sufferers by 
fire, and presented it to Miss Jenhie Collins. 
Her kind and active efforts in behalf of the 
working girls are highly appreciated. 

Nevada pays her male teachers $118.75 per 
month, and her female teachers $92.16. Lou- 
isiana pays respectively $112 and $76. In oth- 
er States the discrepancy is still greater. 
Have women-teachers all the rights they 
want? 

Last week the Republicans of the Indiana 
State Legislature, in caucus assembled, unan- 
imously nominated Senator Morton for re- 
election. This is good news for the friends 
of Impartial Suffrage, and assures them of 
cordial aid from Indiana in the United States 
Senate. 

At the funeral of “Fanny Fern,’’ at Mount 
Auburn, only five or six persons were present, 
so privately were the last sad rites performed, 
On the casket was a wreath of choice flowers; 
but more conspicuous than these, and most 
appropriate, was a large bouquet of autumn 
flowers and ferns, 


The amendment to the Constitution of South 
Carolina, prohibiting any increase of the State 
debt, has been ratified by an overwhelming 
vote. This is a gratifying step towards finan- 
cial reform in the South, and proves that the 
“carpet-bag” governments are learning wis- 
dom by political experience! 


What alcohol does for men, opium is said to 
be doing for women. The Bureau of Statis- 
tics reports three hundred aud fifteen thou- 
sand one hundred pounds of prepared opium 
as being imported into this country during 
the year 1871, to supply the demand of the 
unfortunate victims. 


The Empress of Austria writes to a woman’s 
club at Vienna: “Ladies, keep away from poli- 
tics. There is nothing but misery in it.” 
This is a very natural view for an empress to 
take, but what shall we think of American 
newspapers that quote the aristocratic senti- 
ment with approval? Shall we call them 
“snobs ?” 


An illustrated edition of the works of Char- 
lotte Bronte will shortly be issued. The illus- 
trations consist chiefly of views, the value 
of which arises from the fact that nearly all 
the scenes in the various novels were really 
drawn from places actually existing. Among 
the sketches are views in Brussels, and various 
places in the neighborhood of Haworth, which 
was the native spot of the Misses Bronte. 


The most satisfactory bet for all parties con- 
cerned, was that made on the election in 
Bridgeport, Jast Monday night: If Grant was 
elected, the young man won the lady, and 
if Greeley was elected, the lady was to have 
the young man. The result shows that the 
young man won the bet, and it is stated on 
authority of the young lady herself that she is 
perfectly willing he should have the prize. 


The newspapers say thatit was one of the 
most notable peculiarities of William H. Sew- 
ard’s professional career as a lawyer, that he 
never was engaged iu a case against a woman. 
We know no reason why he should have re- 
fused to argue a case against a woman, unless 
he remembered that governments are just 





only when they rest upon the consent of the 
governed, and that the consent of women has 
never been obtained. 


They have an odd notion of the freedom of 
the press in Constantinople. In consequence 
of making satirical remarks upon the deficient 
water supply of Constantinople, the Levant 
Herald has been officially suspended. If mak- 
ing sevcre remarks upon the deficient water 
supply of Boston, which was one of the causes 
of the late fire, is to cause. the suspension of 
the Boston newspapers, we hope we may all 
share the same fate. Give us more water, 


It will be seen by their advertisement in our 
columns that the great music store of Oliver 
Ditson & Co., Boston, although exactly on 
the edge of the burnt district, entirely escaped 
injury. This is good news, as their books are 
used everywhere, and the musical and read- 
ing public would quickly miss them if the is- 
sue were delayed. It is also a periodical pleas- 
ure to read O. D. & Co’s., rapidly shifting ad- 
vertisements, which keep us well posted as to 
what is the standard music of the day. 


The friends of Prof. Stowe will be happy to 
learn that the illness by which he was recent- 
ly attacked was not paralysis, but a conges- 
tive chill, the sequence of a malarial fever 
which he contracted by remaining too long in 
a Southern climate, last summer, and expos- 
ing himself by labor while there. On the 
next day after the attack, Prof. Stowe was 
able to ride two miles to the Sanitarium of 
Dr. Rhodes, near Amherst, where he has 
since been steadily gaining. He hopes soon 
to be entirely restored. 


Mr. Greeley has done the wisest thing he 
could do under the circumstances—gone back 
quietly to the editorship of the Tribune. In 
the card in which he announces his determin- 
ation, he promises to make that paper “a thor- 
oughly independent journal, treating all par- 
ties and political movements with judicial 
fairness and candor.”’ Asan earnest of new 
policy, let us hope the Tribune announces the 
annual meeting of the American Woman Suf- 
frage Association, at St. Louis, without a sneer! 


Harper’s Weekly says that ‘“‘The friends of 
Civil Service Reform must not forget that every 
member of the new Congress has been elected 
under a distinct pledge in the platform upon 
whick he stood, that the present evil system 
of the civil service should be changed.” Nor 
must the friends of Woman Suffrage forget. 
that every member of the new Congress has 
also been elected under a distinct pledge in the 
platform that “the honest demand of women 
for additional rights shall receive respectful 
consideration.” 


The Washington Chronicle instances, as a 
“model will,” one made by the late William 
H. H. Barclay, which was filed in the Pro- 
bate Court yesterday, and for terseness is a 
model legal document, as follows :— 


I give and bequeath unto my beloved wife, 
Katey R. Barclay, all my real estate in fee 
simple, together with all my personal and 
mixed property, to have and to hold for her 
sole benefit. Signed: W.H. H. Barclay. 


But suppose, like most husbands, Mr. Bar- 
clay had died ihtestate—what then? The 
wife would have received only the life-use of 
one-third of the real estate and one-third of 
the personal property. If this is a model will 
how far is the legislation of Congress from 
being model legislation ? 


Women are sometimes charged with a want 
of sympathy for persons of their own sex. 
How untrue this is, appears from the fact that 
there is a movement on foot among the ladies 
of the Internal Revenue Bureau at Washing- 
ton, to raise money for the immediate needs 
of the ten thousand working women of Boston 
rendered destitute by the late fire, and an earn- 
est appeal is made to all members of the vari- 
ous departments and working women general- 
ly throughout the city to subscribe. The 
money raised will be intrusted to respon- 
sible persons in Boston for distribution, thata 
full account of its use may be rendered. The 
ladies connected with the Rhode Island Wo- 
man Suffrage Association, have also appro- 
priated the entire proceeds of their annual en- 
tertainment to the same charitable object. 
We Lope they will receive due credit for their 
generous appropriation of their hard-earned 
funds to the poor working women of Massa- 
chusetts. 


A recent case at Yale College fairly illus- 
trates the feelings of the young men of Amer- 
ica toward the negro race. A boy named 
Bouchet is at present a member of the junior 
class of the institution of learning. At the 
beginning of his Freshman year there was 
some talk about him, and, in a quiet way, 
some jesting. The main point of doubt seem- 
ed to be as to the way in which he would fit 
into the regular machinery of college life 
College opinion, however, soon settled down 
by general consent into this rule of conduct, 
that the boy should have a fair chance. Bou- 
chet proved to be a quiet, sensible fellow, and 
one of the best scholars in his class, and from 
the very beginning his life at college hes been 
peaceable and pleasant. Yale College is a 
democracy, pure and simple, and this fact 
may partly account for this praiseworthy 
conduct. But how long will it be before the 
students of Yale welcome young women of 





their own race to a similar footing of educa- 
tional equality ? . 

Rev. W. H. H. Murray spoke noble words 
for Boston in his lecture at Music Hall, Sun- 
day evening, Nov.17. He said the wealth of 
Boston has not gone, and cannot go, for it does 
not consist in money alone, but enterprise, 
and the same spirit is there still. 

There are memories which cluster around 
the State House, and Bunker Hill, which fire 
tan never touch, and while Boston has these, 
she is not cast down. The old heroic blood 
never loses its life, but still stands erect, and 
as ever steadfast. In the glory of her tradi- 
tion she walks with sandals of iron, and stands 
revealed more proud and glorious than ever 
in the light of those surrounding ruins. Bos- 
ton is a commercial necessity, and all New 
England will saffer while the great void in her 
business center remains. 

In the present emergency, individuality is 
suuk, for all are united by strong bonds of 
sympathy, that novel sympathy greater than 
the pain. Boston is truly an American city, 
holding within her environs citizens of daunt- 
less ancestry, and a city with such citizens 
cannot die. Her citizens will rise over all 
misfortunes, and a common brotherhood is at 
ouce established where all walk side by side 
for the restoration of our proud old home, 
which is now in the shadow, but will soon 
come forth in the sunlight clear and strong. 

M. 


Mrs. Virginia Minor, of St. Louis, Mo., has 
brought suit for $10,000 damages against an 
election registration officer, for refusing to en- 
roll her name as a voter. She charges that 
the man, “well knowing that she, as a citizen 
of the United States and of the State of Mis- 
souri, resident as aforesaid, was then aud there 
entitled to all the privileges and immunities 
of citizenship, chief among which is the elee- 
tive franchise, and, as such, was entitled to be 
registered, in order to exercise said privilege ; 
yet, unlawfully intending, contriving, and de- 
signing to deprive the plaintiff of said franchise 
or privilege, then and there knowingly, will- 
fully, maliciously, and. corruptly refused to 
place her name upon the list of registered vot- 
ers, whereby she was deprived of her right to 
vote.’ The fair plaintiff dwells with much in- 
dignation upon the officer’s assertion that she 
was not entitled to a vote because she was 
“not a male citizen, but a woman,” since the 
Constitution of Missouri specifically declares 
that only such citizens of the United States 
shall be allowed to vote. She “protests 
against such decision, and maintains that said 
provisions of the Constitution and registration 
law of Missouri aforesaid, are in conflict with, 
and repugnant to the Constitution of the Unit- 
ed States, which is paramount to State author- 
ity”’ Mrs. Minor’s husband unites with her 
in the complaint, and the suit promises to be 
an interesting one. 


At the session of the Detroit Board of 
City Canvassers, on Saturday, Mr. Baxter of- 
fered a resolution, discountenancing the act of 
Alderman Hill, of the Ninth Ward, in allow- 
ing Mrs. Nannette B. Gardner to vote at the 
recent election. This resolution called out 
some discussion. Alderman Woolley aud Ful- 
da took the ground, without alluding to the 
merits of the Woman Suffrage controversy, 
that the resolution was a censure upon Alder- 
man Hill. They believed that the alderman 
had acted in good faith and according to his 
interpretation of the Fourteenth Amendmert 
to the Constitution, and they were unwilling 
to censure him for his course. Alderman Daly 
thought the resolution implied no censure of 
his colleague. The question is an important 
one and must be met. If one woman is en- 
titled to vote, all are so entitled, and he did 
not think an inspector of election in one ward 
had a right to admit a woman to vote, contra- 
ry to the express provisions of the law, al- 
though he might interpret the Constitution of 
the United States to be in favor of women vot- 
ing. When the election laws are changed, 
and not until then, did he think women had a 
right to vote. Mr. Baxter called attention to 
the fact that this subject was before the Board 
of Registration two years ago, when the mat- 
ter was fully discussed and able lawyers gave 
their views of the law. At that time the 
board deciced that although they had no pow- 
er tu direct Alderman Hill to take Mrs. Gard- 
ner’s name from the list of registered voters, 
they would not register a woman. In the 
face of ‘this action he was surprised that Al- 
derman Hill should have registered Mrs. Gard- 
ner again. Mr. Phelps, of the Fifth Ward, said 
that Mrs. Stebbins had published a card in the 
papers saying she should demand to be allowed 
to vote on election day. She appeared at the 
polls of his precinct, in company with Mrs. 
Gardner, and offered aballot. The inspectors 
refused to receive it on the ground that she 
was not registered, and, uuder the law, could 
not take the necessary oath, not being a “male 
citizen.” She then retired. He was clearly 
of the pinion that the inspectors had no right 
under the present State law to register a wo- 
man or receive her vote, and could not do so 
until the law is changed. It will be seen by 
reference to the official proceedings, that the 
resolution was adopted with only two dissen® 
ing votes—Aldermen Woolley and Fulda— 
who declared their opposition to it to be that 
it implied a censure upon Alderman Hill. 
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POETRY. its sinners ; but God, who knoweth the secrets ; which he fully intended to go). Whatismore, | mured: “Peta, little Peta, you are a slave, | in the thick forest, in the blackest nigh 
- of all hearts, let us believe, judges between | he in truth lovei her,as he said. It was her | and your mother is a slave.” had seen far on before her. She had she 
aoe TWO SONNETS. the one who sins forsin and the one who | lovely face that attracted him at first, as many Julia Carson kept her word. Personally | it at last. She turned her face tow , 
e — blindly and weakly falls, through love. lovely faces had attracted him before; but as | she did not abuse Fidele. Yet she could not | sky and thanked God. we 
BY ROSE TERRY. It was in alittle dark room, back of a little | he came to know her nature more and more, | deny herself all the sweets of revenge. ‘“What- When the twilight had gathereq 
A WIND. . old shop, down near the levee in New Orleans, | he found that in it which won his heart and | ever you are to him,” she said to herself, “you | about her, hiding in its dimness her deepe wing oo ; 
Sweet Autumn Wind, whose breath with whispering | 111+ the above conversation took place. The | held it fast. It was the quality feminine most | are my slave, and you shall feel it.” And she | dress, she crept into the city streets, - 
an softly my o'erwearied brow ; man sat by the open window, a handsome | potent with men of overmastering will and made her feel it. Nor God nor man could | found a fancy shop without much dite a 
Not the fierce North, whose frosty trumpets blow man,in the prime of life. The woman, who | passions; the devotion, the fidelity which never | give her redress. and timidly offered her work and asked silence. ste 
Defiance to the earth, o’ercomes me now. sat on a stool at his feet, with her hands cross- | swerves from the one object on which they are ; When Peter Carson reckoned on the con- | ployment. The woman who owned it, prosehing * ad 
Thou, like the mists which soften into peace ed upon his knees, gazing up into his face, was | fixed; the devotion, the fidelity stronger than | 8umptive tendencies of Julia it did not occur | ing at her dress, was about to ACCUSE her pea os 
cm rae cep os ae much younger, a mere girl in years, and dark- | honor, mightier than death. to him that he might be summoned first. | stealing the costly work in her hand, . ne 
j pe te Nem perp ae may mean. er than he—so dark, indeed, that at the first | 7+ touched the heart of this blase man of the | T20ugh the joy was to be gained only beyond | glanced at her face and knew better, tO ee 
i Gentlest of all dear Nature’s ministrants, glance she looked like one of the beautiful | world, for he had a heart, which sometimes | * 8'4¥¢, still he relied on itand looked forward understood the glance. ‘You wonder at nage 
Who, laden with mild odors from the sea, quadroons who in the last generation swelled gave atrue and honest throb, even beneath to reaching it—the Joy of calling Fidele his | looks,” she said. “I have fled from great destroy face b 
' pa Nar eae a so largely the pernnre a tg Pao pe the heavy load of selfishness which covered it; pasagien og acknowledging bis child before all pet be you give me work, ang take nigh 
t ustling ’ retin truth not a drop o rican ran i rid, enough of this to enable 
Ant Gui * 4 co peepee _ ‘oaekeenind - on veins. Fidele eoeita was a Portu- ateuninw no epee ee “ es It was not to be. He died suddenly. It! cent auing aed me to bay coma 1 ee 
— name Tg . guese. Her father, who had been au old watch- | the dumb and wistful appeal in it of the dog ves F —_ who received his last breath. The woman believed in her face; she be — ae m 
IN PART. maker—rather watchmender—from time im- | who crouched at his feet, who licked his hand, aiester ! O, my master ! I must die with | lieved more implicitly still in her em 
In part we prophesy. The restless heart memorial, was now dead. She must gosome- | and looked up into his face, full of yearning you!” wailed the loving wife. Such work was not often found; it sia the WO 
Sees, through the veil of this ny ie =m, where and begiu a new life; she had accepted | fora single smile or gentle word. It was the | _ LY darling! too late—too late!” said the | bring a small furtune from wealthy ¢ “iiss a free 
ey meaner gg et rena a a her fate, and was to begin the life of a slave. | jove which would have made her follow and — yoy’ — ag yom oe a a She engaged Peta on the spot, and in ty oF she cri 
Lines, tints, and touches, seemingly at strife, Four years before, Peter Carson stepped, for | serve him to the ends of the earth, through 1€ did aie wl =. Not only - mot ve | morning the sewing-girls, coming into the » gnd shi 
Resolve to fitness and to beauty start. the first time, into that little old shop to get 4 | any fate; the love which made her choose to mm Bh, her very life itself, went ous with him. | work-room above, found a needle-woman g, ener 
From deepest chaos, so the flitting dreams watch mended. Ostensibly that was what he be his slave, rather than live out of his pres- Will you lay me at his feet?” she implored | ready installed who, in skill and beauty r ber ir 
That come like stingings of Ithuriel’s dart. came for. But the real cause is so often but | onoe, Peter Carson knew what love in the | °! ber mistress, in her dying moments. celled them all. — id the 
Wakening the sleeping soul from that which seems | _ | 4 by an apparent purpose. Coming from ’ Julia Carson’s heart was touched. “You| ‘Thus began Peta’s pros —" said 
To that which is, and bridging o’er the streams . world was, and he knew that he had never may lie there,” she said : 8 Prosperous years. He Atthese word 
That part us from ourselves, shall yet become the river, he caught a glimpse of a dark, beau- | gonng anything in it like this before. Like ay res poe coe caus, sh deateee time t loveliness, her gentleness, her goodness, ang 
Familiar as realities of home: tiful face within as he passed the open door. | other men of his type, it was not intellectual Before dying, Fidele held the little Peta in | her skill won her many friends, She rose jp ik of Borro 
And welcome us, like some dear natural voice, It followed him mentally a few rods, when he companionship that he prized in women; he her arms and told her the true story of her | pe the superintendent of the establ 4 i © 
To that transcendent life where we shall yet rejoice. | turned suddenly back. tis watch! If it . life: which she soon made one of the most fi Had 
a P prized and sought that which he had never “They all think that you are a slave,” she . Ourish. 
| : wasn’t broken, it needed cleaning. He went | founq till he found it in Fidele—the utter love me od y . ing in Louisville. She became a member of to hear he 
SOME LOVER'S CLEAR DAY. into the little shop, placed his watch and chain | 41.4 utter worship of one women’s heart. said; “but you arenot. They think you are | 4 Christian church, and in time the wik now 
BY JOHN WEISS. in the little brown band stretched across the Judge her you who may. part black; but you are not. You have not a | one of its most influential members, * ise J 
Why am I not with thee? counter to receive it. Fidele said that herfath-} 7+ was not till after their child was born—a | 27°? °f Diack bloodin you. If they everbring} ‘The family of Philip Sloton could ” he cried 
Oh, see how blue the sky; ’tis surely springing er had stepped out fora few minutes ; she would | jittje girl, named Peta, for her father—that that against you, if they ever try to sell you, | nothing against his wife, except that she had a di Soutl 
From out thy thought to bend and rest on mine, give it to him when he came back, or would | peter Carson told Fidele that he was price remember that, swear to it. But it will dono | worked with her needle for a livelihood, ang the ot 
How still, how clear, though all the town is ringing h ntleman walt? He waited. She had ; : y good,” she moaned. “O, dear Master! you | that it was a great comin do nigger" 
With voice and din to vex me as I pine the ge married; had been married for years. Then |‘ oant to give me the fi : ttinn a 8 & down for a Slotay “Peta, have J 
To be with thee. never seen so grand and handsome a gentle- | to the poor girl, for the first time, came the bap- . Bee ne tt ee ee ne a | of the best blood of Kentucky to marrya § jt me degrade 
| man before in the littleshop. As arule, grand | tism of utter anguish. Till then there had That is why you said ‘too late—too late! But | working woman of positively no family, about toy 
ij The noise repels me not; 8 you never thought you would die; I never | wh man speak to y 
For swiftly through the cloudless air I travel, gentlemen did not frequent that portion Of | heen no moment when she had not seen her: | bs cnet om ¥ Pr whose very origin there was even & mystery; be sage?” 
Thy heart itself the distance spans for me; the old city, though they passed the door some: | .oi¢ some time, his legal wife. She was poor thought you could die. You were as | to | for Peta had never revealed aught about her. “My husbanc 
Oh, royal road, on which my thoughts unravel —_| times in coming from the levee. It wasusual- | a4 jowly, and he was proud and rich; yet me, a oe ” eo _ Peta | self, save that she was an orphan, and had the agonized wi 
Time, — = re on their quest for thee! ly colored people or river men who sought old | .46 nad never believed that the difference in ser - eter Varson’s chlid, and not 4 | fled from the cruelty of a man who was be am not what he 
pel me not. Franz Loyalla’s skill in mending their cheap | },¢ir condition would separate them at last— a - ae guardian. Even if she would, she did not } jjood runs in 
Wherefore must I be here, and battered watches. But here was a grand | 4 joyed her so much, she was sure of that. ut she was sold as a slave—this little Peta, | dare to say “master” on the slave-soil of Ken My father was ] 
When in this very day that God is making, gentleman! Such a gentleman as she had | gy, had thousht his samatiie > te re Aas true child of her mother, with her mother’s tucky. She had no position, no friends, np ny mother Por 
He seems to — —_~ nee aha seen sometimes come out of the fine old man- | tween them: . ~ ain ane sath Gunn tome beauty and her mother’s heart. Peter Car-| jove save that which had come to her by the save, she was I 
jars a sie, ont Sothing is pr sions in the aristocratic part of the city, when | tine, And then, then she need no longer car- son’s estate was much involved. His slaves right of her own nature; nothing but what could not be pa 
\ While I am here. she slowly wandered through it to peep into | +, her love, her deathless love as her shame! | “°° all sold . seengm, rule oth the rest. | she held through her own soul and-herown | disi, I was sol 
qh : their courts, and to catch glimpses of the fine F fe beauty. This troubled Philip Sloton’s fri aslave, I was | 
4 7 My Pte tie he os mounting carriages and beautiful women who passed out ~* pe wry » lb pr — = ob . : The low sunshine of ® J une evening, flush- | his mother, and his sister; and when re. “A lie; a d— 
Demands to sate its hunger in thine eyes,— to their evening drive. Fidele was awed and end laid her face in her hands and we ~-?| ing the gardens of Louisville, Ky., fell upon worried him about them it sometimes troubled iy. “Haven't y 
pt bitter | the face of a young girl sitting by the road- 
Ah, not content its late delight recounting, dazzled by the beauty and greatness of this | j..54 young g g by ‘ac- | him—how much no one could even imaging niger! My ni 
| It must go seek its fountains where they rise new and unexpected patron. She humbly of- a en, TT side. She took off her faded bonnet, and let | who had never taken in the spirit of caste and and I will have 
Beyond thy Mise. fered him a seat—the low chair in which she | signe in God's sight, and his own—was we the delicious breeze, laden with the perfume of | the pride of family, that prevailed in feudal | that he aske 
; Too bold, my heart, too bold! had been sitting at her embroidery. He re-| if, At heart she w henmietel sot at” iad blossoms, fan her tired face. It was| Kentucky. But his love for her then trie | twsband. “J 
| Wilt thou not fright her with thy selfish yearning, | 6404 it ashe might have refused itto agreat |.” Co ee wae BO’ commorved, anc’ ®/ an unusual sight, the contrast between the | ymphed over everything, as love, even the 4 nts that’s all’ 
iat And what art thou that she should harbor thee? . look of sorrow stole into her face that never girl’s face and her dusty and wayworn attire. P ything, ’ ; 
ih Ah, what is she, whose gracious might is turning, | lady to whom he was paying homage, and bade | ¢, 404 out of it even in death. “ . ‘ ; on love of a weak nature, so often does in the Piilip Sloton 
i¢ Resistless turning this poor heart to be her to be seated. She had never been spoken Peter © , es ten . She was beautiful—her features of a patrician | peginning, in its first glow, before it has | read, It was a 
H So bold, so bold! to in such tones before. The boat-men and e «A s s bea age “ not een an | type, her large eyes dark and of wonderful | reached satiety or felt the stress of time or before, in whic 
ih Oh never seck a name the negroes, and the poor Portuguese folk who saree cad . o wes Sates cones of softness, touched with an Cagreaen of sad- | trial. was minutely d 
ii For this sweet sorrow—let it unnamed rule me, frequented the shop, though they admired her, on a -- 8 a GRWwing persons. oom, oS if they had long been acquainted with} And Peta, looking back on her past, had “You'd a be 
\ Consent of both to it is name enough: never spoke to her as if she were a lady; but ey were cousins, an acquiesced for the | grief. Her black hair fell in shining masses, | she no misgiving ? the man, addre 
NEY Does God with thee conspire to blessand school me, | ++ —. thus that this grand gentleman address- sake of their fortunes—not. enough sundered, and her skin was a clear, colorless olive. It Any one who could have seen her face, as enough to star 
i ate pon arm pt sain eaaaaataa ed her. She trembled, and a rich, wine-like but sufficient in one. They lived fairly before | was a face which would have impressed any | sho held it in her hands, as she sat brooding never found ye 
iW What hammer turned this spell? red stole through the brown of her cheeks, as, the oe a ote mate a0 9 gener beholder, seen anywhere; a Sse gaand would | alone in her room, would not have asked this J wtryin’, wher 
He: Whether I dream or work, it holds me ever, with downcast eyes, she sat down and took up | °°: Neither ute ered with the other; and, | have been peerless in a palace; and amid com- | question, How strangely it looked like her | samedown to 
ite I dream herself, I work as one that sleeps; her work again, feeling all the while the gaze | *° comh was free to follow inclination, they | mon surroundings would have looked as if it} mother’s, now that she had grown to bea looked it over, 
|" tag nyt a tamara vena of the stranger fixed upon her face. bap ts ete persed a all died of were lost from a higher sphere. Yet these | woman! It was as if the eyes of Fidele, with very plenty on 
h me abana But why repeat in detail the story forever anagem y . a . led of con- | eyes now looked down upon a faded and all- | a}! their love, and yearning, and sorrow, look Peta and Carsc 
ii = — and yet forever told, of the tempter and the sumption, snd it was on the chances of her | most tattered dress, evidently soiled and worn | eq forth from the face of her child. tion of the wee 
i THE SLAVE WIFE: tempted? Fidele Loyalla was poor, ignorant, | "iy Ott cance to Fidele of fucate onan | oe a iongJourney on foot. She had no luggage. | “Dare she?” No; she dare not tell im | bit Tknew 
X . beautiful, loving, and sixteen years old. Peter ~ oD GaREED SD SHED ee Cees Maem |S eel parcel, under her faded shawl, was all | she could not. Then was it not her duty to saemmpeper t 
i A TRUE STORY OF THE LAST GENER: | Carson was thirty years of age, rich, wise in | ™8* that she carried. She looked auny toward accept a sad, solitary life as her portion, and st much store 
‘ ATION. all worldly wisdom, handsome, idle, and su-| But the old watchmender had passed away, | the spires and mansions of the beautiful city; | jive forever alone? “Name you 
i ey MARY CLEANER ANeES. preme in will and purpose. Conquest had be- — F idele and her little Peta were in the | then down on her soiled and tattered dress. / Ah! but she was not, though a slave, of the taid Philip Slo 
eee come the habit of his life. He had found it | 4#™P 0d river-house alone. It was then that | Then she opened the parcel hidden within her despised race. Marriage with her would en- “If you take 
“FIDELE, you are my wife; you know that?” | not difficult to possess himself of the affections | Petet Carson said to Julia: ; shawl. It contained specimens of exquisite | tai] no shame on him. Did she not in herself Without my ni 
‘Yes, Master, in God’s sight; but”’— of women of his own class, for he possessed the | “Isaw a woman crying over a child in the | needlework. bring him all that a wife could bring a hus “Your price 
“But what, Fidele ?” natural qualities which were agreeable to market to-day, and bought both. Wewant a} ‘My fortune,” she said. “I have always band—purity, and honor, and beauty, and love choking with s 
“In man’s sight I am your slave; and she— | them, with the added charms of fortune and | bOUSekeeper, you know; and her seller assured | heard of the ladies of Louisville—how beau- | —sych love? “Fifteen tho 
she whom you call wife—she will call me her | of perfect manners. How all-potent, then, | ™¢ that she is one unsurpassed.” tifully they dress. Some of them will give me | And love was sweet, and home and husband! “Go! and y 
' slave. She can abuse me if she likes.’’ were these to the lowly and loving creature | “J8 she young and pretty?” asked Julia, | work, I am sure. I will say that my guardian | What had she ever done to forego these? “Well, I dor 
“No, she won’t. She shan’t.” who now sat athis feet. She loved him be- | With 4 smile. was cruel to me, and thatI fled from home. | Now that they were proffered her, could she 8 You're w 
“Yes, she will, Master. Youarea man, and | cause it was as much her instinct to love him, | "Ss both; but be good to her Julia; you | That will excuse my clothes, perhaps. If I | renounce them? Louisville sha 
can’t know all the ways that women find to | ast is for the flower to turn its eyes to the | *00w I don’t interfere with you!” said ‘master’ there would be no hope,nomer-| “No, no, I cannot!’ cried the girl, the heart he said, turni 
torture each other. If the law makes me your | syn, Poor Fidele Loyalla! Noteven her Heav-| “0! Well, I’m not given to abusing my | cy. I am nota slave!” she exclaimed, proud- | of her mother beating strongly within her. trode down i 
slave, don’t it make me her’s? A womancan | enjy Father had ever helped her in her low | 8*TVants,am I? Ican forgive a woman for | ly, lifting her beautiful head. “No man had | “] will serve him so faithfully. I will love Philip, yo 
whip her slave. It would be Lard to be whip- | estate to possess the keen perception of peril, being young and pretty even in my own house. | the right to call me that. She told me to swear | him so entirely, that he can never regret that Wretched won 
ped by her. Yet,for love of you, I’m willing; | with the strength of will to flee fromit, With- | ©" ap imagine higher magnanimity—in a | to it till I died, and I will.” he loved me, or made me his wife,” she said. J “Ys,I bel 
for love of you, Master.” out these, was she not at the mercy of her af- | WO"? ”” This was Peta Carson. Ten years had pass-| They were married, and their home was one bad, and all 
“My poor Fidele. I would deal better by | fections, and the will of another ten-fold more ‘Te. But you have your consolations; you | ed since her mother’s death. Through all of | of the loveliest in the suburbs of Louisville. More awful 
you if I could. I would proclaim you my wife powerful than herself? Peter Carson soon can’t deny that.” them she had lived the life of aslave. Not a| A year had passed, and not even the shadow ae 
to all the world if I could; but I can’t. As it dropped the pretext of bringing broken bau- “IT am satisfied. Install your housekeeper. | life of physical suffering, surely; for her’s had | of a cloud had crept above their horizon. int P Sloton, 
is, I can protect you in my own house better | ples to be mended in the little shop. Old | ! W48 going to the White Sulphur, any way, | been that form of servitude which usually falls | Peta was so happy in her home, in her hu be would 
than anywhere else. Then I can see you | Franz Loyalla was not a very watchful father, | "©* week; and it’s high time that somebody | to the lot of the young and lovely even among | band, in her new, free life, that sometimes— “a ? She y 
moving about there every day, every hour, if I though in his blind, ignorant way, he had done superseded Rose in her wastefulness.” slaves. She had been a lady’s maid, and as | with sudden realization of it—a feeling of a These 
wish. Oh! Fidele, I can’t live without you.’ | the best that he knew how for his motherless | _1tseems sacrilege to write such words; but | such had been taught mantua-making and all | fright would strike through her heart lest it one drop 
“Nor I without you. Master, for love of | and only child. Peter Carson did not lack an | bey must be written, for this story is true. | forms of fine needlework. She had loved ber | could not last. Was it she, Peta Carson, the Was & “niger 
you, I am willing, glad to be called a slave.” opportunity to declare his love for the watch- And it was a New Orleans woman, one of the | mistress and her home, though it was but a runaway slave, who was so happy, so beloved, vl that 
“For love of me! Yes, itis all for love of | mender’s daughter; and he did not do this un- last generation, who said: ‘I don’t care where | slave’s home. Yet even here life grew, intol- | so free? How could it be she, and this delight a {0 belies 
me; that I know. No matter what else I | ¢i) he had made his coming and presence as | ™Y husband goes, or how he amuses himself, | erable at last. She was seventeen years old, | last? But her joy hushed her very fear. Six mata 
miss in this world, I shan’t miss love. No| necessary to her as the sun to the day. A| if he don’t trouble me.” and through darkness, and peril, and terror, | years had gone, and that master had never a 
man can say that his life is all a failure who part of her life! He was all of it; to wait Julia Carson traveled much with gay par- | she had fled from her master. crossed her track, had never darkened her life; th fifteen 
has been loved—loved once as you love mé, | for jis coming, to look upon his face, to hang ties of friends, and spent but a few months of | She had never forgotten her mother’s dying | he would not n ow, she was sure. Perhaps he the difficul 
Fidele. You are willing even to be called @| ypon his words was all the life she knew, | the year in the old mansion in New Orleans. | face or words. No; she had brooded over | was dead, and could not come. At least, it a loss 
slave for my sake, and I take the sacrifice, I | She still fulfilled her lowly tasks; she was | Peter was lessnomadic. He had in him the | them through all the years of her life that | could never, never be that he would tear her be men 
can’t help it; life is nothing without you.” dutiful to her father,and looked after hiscom- | capacity to enjoy a home; and now there | came after. She had never for a moment for- | away now from her husband—from her love! ati, “A 
It was the man’s selfishness, after all, that | fort. but life, her life, had all centered in the | came long, peaceful months, when everybody | gotten that she was born free. She could die; | Thus she assured herself, and tried to banish hed Too 
prevailed. He accepted, as man has always grand and beautiful stranger. seemed gone, when he felt as if he had ahome, | but she would never submit to slavery or to | the undefinable dread which sometimes crept re Dough 
accepted, the woman’s martyrdom. And she| He spoke to her of marriage at last; told | in truth, and when Fidele felt that she had a| dishonor. As she sat here now, she could | through her heart when she gazed upon his ne as hi 
the martyr! Did it want for her the martyr’s | her that he could not legally be married to | home and husband. | not realize how she had found her way from | face. She thought this dread came from the Wi 
halo, the martyr’s crown? That can be worn | her now; but that he could be sometime, he | Yet she was nominally a slave. And there | that distant plantation to this populous city. | secret shut in her heart. It was this that was ld oad he s 
only by the martyr of religion. The martyr | was sure of that; but that if no priest could | were long and wretched weeks when every | Surely God had cared for her, and had led | hard, this which sometimes tinged her very montane 
of Jove gives more than life, honor, and repu- | pronounce the vow, that she could be no less | moment she felt that she was a slave, and | her; he had made the darkness her covering, | joy with sorrow—the thought that, after all, love an sad 
tation, body and soul. And her reward in this | than his wife if her heart was his, that he | nothing but slave. There were days on days | the lowly her friend. She was in no danger, | she could not tell her husband the wholestory at ee adi 
life is shame; in the life to come, let us hope, | joved her as he had never loved another, that | When she was shut out from the beloved pres- | at ieast from her face, of ever being snatched | of her life, that fate held her to a reservation, day a t 
mercy. he would love her, and protect her, and cher- | ¢nce which made her life to brood in silence | back again into bondage. Beautiful was Lou- | when it was the deep lorging of her soul that Py 
Society, for its own sake, can make no dis- | ish her while he drew breath; and, more than | 0Ver her abject state; to cover the face of her | jsyijle, with its fragrant gardens and its beck- | he should know her altogether, as God knew 2 auick - 
tinction in the condemnation or punishment of | that, he would love her in heaven (a place to | Child with tears and kisses, while she mur- | oning homes; it was the city of Beulah, which, | her. It was with such thoughts as these tha the 
Bu . 
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—— 
his face one evening, as they 


aoe looking out upon one of 
tia oe of the gardens for which Louisville 
she fairest They had been chatting together, 
eet other the story of the day, mur- 
of future plans and precious hopes, 
wi pow oD each, for the instant, had fallen 
They were startled out of it by ap- 
o- ping ste ,and in another moment two 
scended the piazza. 
knew him before he reached the steps— 
yell she knew him, the man who had 
veaght her woe, and who now had come to 
gestsoy bet. Through all these years his 
hateful face had been stamped into her very 
gs irradicably as her dead mother’s. 
apd now her very form seemed to shrink, her 
face to shrivel as she beheld him. 
*You are my slave Y’ he said, walking up to 
uoficer,” (turning to the other man), 
sghis i the woman.” 
{am a free woman! I was born a free wo- 
man?” she cried, her extremity giving her 
oie; and she stood erect, stretching forth 
per hand to take her husband’s arm. 
*You are a nigger,and you know it, you 
=e said the Man. 
At these words, Philip Sloton, who till this 
igstant bad stood like a man petrified, turned 
ook of horror upon his wife’s face. 
the man called her a murderer, he 
yould not have been as horrified as he was 
sow to hear her called “a nigger’’—his wife a 
nigger! 

“How dare you insult a Southern gentle- 
pan!” he cried. 

“As if a Southern gentleman would marry a 
nigger?” the other man sneered. 

“Peta, have you deceived me? Have you 
et me degrade myname? How dare this 
man speak to you thus, if you are not—what 
be says?” 

“My husband! Oh, my husband!” cried 
the agonized wife. “If I havedeceived you, I 
sm not what he says. Not adrop of African 
blood runs in my veins. I was born free. 
My father was Peter Carson, of New Orleans; 
ny mother Portuguese by birth. If she was a 
save, she was Love’s slave only, because she 
could not be parted from him. He died; she 
died. I was sold with his slaves; but I was not 
aslave. Iwas his child—his free white child !’’ 

“A lie; a d——d lie,” said the man dogged- 
ly. “Haven’t ye been taken in! Married a 
nigger) My nigger, my slave. I want her, 
ad Iwill have her. What do ye think o’ 
that?” he asked, placing a paper in Philip Slo- 
ton'shand. “Jes’ give me the nigger, or fork 
out; that’s all.’’ 

Piilip Sloton’s face turned deadly pale as he 
read, It was a bill of sale, dated sixteen years 
before, in which “Peta,” a quadroon, aged six, 
was minutely described, with price affixed. 

“You'd a better dropped that name,” said 
the man, addressing Peta. ‘You wascunnin’ 
enough to start me on t’other track, where I’d 
never found ye till doom’sday. An’ I’d‘given 


} wtryin’, when a newspaper round a bundle 


camedown to the place—an old one; but I 
looked it over, for you know newspapers ain’t 
very plenty on the plantation. That name, 
Petaand Carson, took me; then the descrip- 
tion of the weddin’ and the description of the 
bride, Iknew it was you. ‘Twasaname and 
‘newspaper that brought me here. I never 
set much store by newspapers before.’’ 
“Name your price, and leave my house!” 
said Philip Sloton. 
“Ifyou take on many airs, I won’t leave it 
Without my nigger. You bet!” 
“Your price?’ cried Philip Sloton, again 
thoking with shame and rage. 
“Fifteen thousand dollars !” 
tel and you shall have it to-morrow.” 
Well, I don’t blame you for wantin’ me to 
&. You're welcome to your nigger now. All 
ville shall know she is a nigger! Come,” 
wid, turning to the officer, and they both 
trode down ihe garden-walk and disappeared. 
Philip, you believe me?” moaned the 


q Wretched woman, 


“Yes, I believe you. But the truth is too 

rand all Louisville will know it!” 

More awful than all else together was this 
~ill Louisville will know it! Know that he, 
ee had married a slave! And who 
pan Would believe that she was not a “nig- 
i a as lovely, as much a lady as 
had ese could avail her nothing. If she 
me drop of African blood in her veins she 

*4*nigger” ; and who in Louisville would 
tee te she had not? If there were but 

lieve it, the two would not be his 
and sister, 
“a's sun had set—set forever. 
vib & 0 thousand dollars were withdrawn 
hans ty from his ready capital. But 
ine of the money was nothing to the 
themind of br impression which took hold of 
init fo . Philip Sloton, and which left room 
rabey other. He, a Southern gentleman, 
he, as oe his own wife—bought and paid for 
nigger!” And not only he knew it, 
Louisville! 
old tan Saw her moving before him in the 
wen — own home, her lovely face 
love an, aoe he felt something of the old 
at leat, of ae She was the shadow, 
days past © beautiful Peta Carson, who in 
»feemed to him a queen among wo- 





t the horrib} izi 
hq e afterthought, seizing 
lek the feeble tenderness, stifled it. She 








had been aslave; yes, she in her birth did dis- 
grace his name. This fact, so dire to a South- 
erner, his own family did not allow him to for- 
get for a moment. They withdrew entirely 
from his wife; they drew him away from her. 
And more, by working continually upon a 
mind already morbid, almost convinced him, 
at last, that Peta’s story was preposterous; 
that the Portuguese woman was, in truth, her 
master’s mulatto slave; that his own wife was 
that mulatto’s child; and that it would ruin 
him forever socially to continue to live witha 
nigger as her husband. 

“If he loved me as 1 love him,” sighed the 
hopeless Peta, as she sat alone with her sor- 
row andshame, “if he only could love me as I 
love him, he would leave them all, leave every- 
body, and go with me to some country where 
he would not be disgraced because his wife 
was once shamefully sold. Ah! I could feel 


| ho shame even that he bought and paid for 


me if he could but love me. If love might 
annul the debt, we could still be equal in our 
love. Woeis me! I have lost my love, my 
husband, I am despised and rejected by him !” 

Broader and deeper grew the gulf. Philip 
Sloton hoped, with such treatment, that she 
would go away of her own accord and never 
come back. She thought of it; but, looking 
into his face, she felt that she could not. She 
looked into the future and said, *‘I cannot.’’ 

Ascending the steps of her own home, one 
evening, on returning from a solitary walk, she 
saw the shutters closed. She tried the door; 
it was fastened. At her feet lay a note. It 
was the last message to her from Philip Slo- 
ton. It ran: “The more I consider your 
story, the more I believe that it must be false. 
I believe that you basely deceived me, that 
you have negro blood in your veins. You 
have disgraced me enough already. Go!’? 

A small bundle of clothing lay on the floor 
before her. It was because Philip Sloton be- 
lieved her to be “a nigger” that he could treat 
her thus, As sheread these words, her whole 
face quivered, as if beneath a heavy blow. 
This was the only outward sign that her heart 
gave of its wound. There was no cry, no an- 
ger. She sat down on the steps—of her home 
—and took her Jast look at the spot that had 
been as heaven to her weary heart. Here 
were the flowers that she had planted and 
tended. There the tree under which she had 
sat with him, her husband, a radiant bride. 
Home! Her home no more. She had no 
home. She could never have a home again 
till she found it in the grave. Her calamity 
was too dire to be measured at once; it was 
too deep to be fathomed even by her own soul 
inamoment. She was going from her home, 
from him! This was all that her paralyzed 
heart realized now. Whither she was going, 
she knew not. The world was wide; but 
there was no home in it for her! She took up 
the little bundle, and feebly and irresolutely 
went down the steps. Reaching the garden- 
walk, she looked up—up to the window of her 
ownroom. <A gush of melody came out of it 
from the throat of her bird. The trill of glad- 
ness was too much—coming from that spot, 
from that little golden throat, which had glad- 
dened her so often—now that she stood there 
an outcast, She answered it with a sudden 
burst of tears, In an instant the voice of the 
bird made her realize all. 

Once more she went out into the streets of 
Louisville. She was no longer a stranger in 
them; she knew many people. A few weeks 
before she thought that she knew many friends. 
She was an outcast now. She could go to see 
no one who had sought her as Mrs. Philip Slo- 
ton. There was but one person that she was 
sure would welcome her in her fallen estate. 
That was the old aunty who used to wash and 
mend for her before her marri*ge. Every one 
believed her to be ‘‘a nigger’; she would be 
sure of a refuge with one of the despised race. 
But she could not stay with her—not if she 
was to obtain work; and it was by work that 
she must live. It seemed easier to die; but 
not yet could she leave him. She obtained 
work as a seamstress from house to house. 
She in herself was all that she was when her 
work was sought by the fashionable and 
wealthy; but that was before she had dis- 
graced herself and one of the old families of 
Kentucky. They would have pardoned her 
even now for that one damning drop of hated 
blood in her veins, if she had not tried to 
entail it upon a Southern gentleman! Had 
she been willing to have been that Southern 
gentleman’s mistress, had she borne him chil- 
dren who could never have been called by his 
name, the Southern mind could have felt that 
she had not disgraced him at all, and would 
have forgiven her. But for being his wife, 
never! Coming from a long day’s work, one 
evening, she paused on her weary way before 
the Convent of the Holy Cross. The dogmas 
of the Church were nothing to her; but much 
to her—oh! how much—as she stood leaning 
against the barred gate, was the thought that 
this great house was full of holy women, who 
would not turn from her. No, not even if they 
believed that she bore the curse of a hated 
race. Her hour of anguish was nigh. Who, 
who in all the world would care for her if not 
the Sisters of Mercy and of Charity ? 

Within these convent walls her child was 
born and died. It was enough for the Sisters 
who ministered unto her to know that she 
suffered and needed them; that she was one 





of Christ’s children—‘“the little one” to whom 
they might give the cup of cold water. They 
asked her no questions; but she lived, and 
told them her story, and they believed it. She 
lived, and went forth to work. But one day, 
unfolding a newspaper from some work, she 
saw her own name. Turning to it, she read 
the marriage of her husband. He had been 
married to another for months, Until this 
hour strength and hope had not wholly left 
her. Some time, some time her truth might 
be vindicated—her husband !—now she had no 
husband. He whom she called by that name 
had already another wife. That hour she 
sank down, she let go of life. 

“Turn me to the window, dear Sister Ag- 
nes,’’ she asked, one evening; and the good 
sister did it with alacrity. 

Once more the low sunshine of a June even- 
ing was floating over the gardens of Louisville, 
and its spires and housetops were all aglow. 

“Yonder was home,’ she murmured, point- 
ing with wasted finger in the direction of her 
old home, “Yonder was home; now yonder!” 
pointing upward with a tender, weary smile. 
She fell back upon her pillow; and when Sis- 
ter Agnes lifted her head, she saw that the 
child of love and sorrow had at last found 
peace. 

Within the high convent walls, in conse- 
crated grounds amid the dust of the sisters 
with whom she died, lies the body of the 
SLAVE WIFE. 

After her death some compassionate souls, 
who could never quite forget the loveliness 
that passed from earth with her, and who at 
heart were moved by the story of her sorrow, 
went to New Orleans, found the old watchma” 
ker’s shop, and more than one who remember- 
ed Fidele Loyalla—found that every word that 
Peta Carson had told of herself and history 
was true, 

Philip Sloton, while an aristocratic wife 
snubbed him and wasted his substance, learn- 
ed beyond the possibility of a doubt, at last, 
that she whose face still haunted him, remind- 
ing him forever of the perfect love and perfect 
happiness that he had lost, was not “a nigger.” 

Our war cost us our heart’s blood, the life 
of our life; yet let us not say that it cost too 
dear while it made the wrong and sorrow of 
the SLAVE WIFE no longer possible.—Inde- 
pendent. 








HUMOROUS. 


Bill Shanks says that courtship is bliss, but 
matrimony is blister. 


A fireman writes to say that if your piano- 
forte should catch fire, the best plan is to play 
on it. 


The women of Titusville, Pa., write senti- 
mental communications to the press when 
their poodles die. A large amount of female 
affection often centers on puppies. 


An elderly gentleman, while comfortably en- 
joying the warmth of his own drawing-room 
tire, turned his toes out. No reason has as 
yet been assigned for this barbarous cruelty. 


There was a reward offered the other day 
for the recovery of a large leather lady’s trav- 
eling-bag. Whether or not the large leather 
lady has got it back has not yet been stated. 


A woman attacked a burglar, threw him 
down stairs, and broke his neck. She fancied 
she had gone too far, though, and explained 
that she thought it was her husband coming 
home again tipsy. 


Elias Williams, of Buffalo, Mo., blew into 
the muzzle of his gun to see if it was loaded. 
Could Mr. Williams communicate with his 
friends in this world, his spirit would gently 
whisper, ‘‘It was.” 


A man who was delivering a public lecture 
the other evening, overstepped the limit of 
the | agpowe fs but, landing on his feet, he 
calmly continued: “To come down to the 
level of my audience—” 


“Tell that man to take his hat off in court,’’ 
said a judge, the other morning, to an officer. 
The offender, who turned out to be a lady, 
wearing the fashionable sailor hat, ——, 
ly exclaimed, “I am no man, sir!” “Then,” 
said his honor, “I am no judge.” 


Nasby sagely remarks: ‘‘I hev heerd the 
news! Grant is elected. I acknowledge it. 
He is the most elected candidate I ever hed 
any knowledge uv. He is so much elected 
that the other candidate’s vote might very 
properly be put under the head of scatterin.”’ 


A grave-digger, walking in the streets of 
Windsor the other day, chanced to turn and 
notice two doctors walking behind him. He 
stopped till they passed, and then followed on 
behind them. “And why is this?” said they. 
“I know my place in this procession,” said he. 


The Jewish Messenger wants to send the 
discoverer of Dr. Livingstone on an expedi- 
tion in search of the ten lost tribes of Israel. 
We wish Mr. Stanley joy of his task; but real- 
ly these ten tribes have been missing so long 
that it is tento one if he succeeds, supposing 
he is in the mind to start. 


An impudent rascal had such faith in the 
good lasses of Worcester, Eng., that he bet he 
would kiss fifty girls in going down the High 
street of the faithful city. Unfortunately for 
his speculation, he caught a Tartar the very 
first attempt, and got three weeks’ hard labor 
for his pains. 


An exchange says: “It is now proposed to 
put nitro-glycerine into trunks to warn bag- 
gage men not to use them roughly.” A bag- 
gage man of our acquaintance says he would- 
n’t object to handling a trunk filled with the 
subtle explosive material as much as to lift 
“‘Saratogas” and sich, large enough to make a 
good-sized den for an animal in a traveling 
caravan,”™ 





TO CAPITALISTS. 
ta” Women or others desiring to lend money for a 
term of years,at ten per cent. interest, payable semi- 
annually at the lender’s own bank, and secured upon 
the beautiful farms of lowa, the security to be worth 
in all cases at least three times the sum loaned, and 
guaranteed by the lowa Loan and Trust Company (of 
which Ex Gov. Merrill is President), for full particu- 
lars will address, 

LIZZIE BOYNTON HARBERT, 

Des Moines, Iowa. 


THE INLAND MONTHLY 


Is Devoted to Literature. Science, Hu- 
morous Sketches, &c. 


TERMS ALWAYS IN ADVANCE. 





2 COPT GE CMO FORE. occccccccccccccccccceseoces $30 
4copies “ @ neccesocecces coccsoqeenseses ll © 
6copies  adeedcesooencens+acecdeecsns 15 00 
9copies “ “ (and one extra copy to get- 
CHE GEIIE ccccicccusecaccced 6” ‘ences 18 00 
12 copies for one year (and one extrac py to 
getter-up Of club)... .....cesceeeeeeeesees 21.00 


To any one who will send the names of twenty-five 
subscribers and $75 we will return a first-class Sewing 
Machine, giving a choice from those that are adver 
tised in this number of the Macazinzr. 

For twelve names and $36, we will send either of 
the following named articles as Premium: 

A splendid Chromo, called “The Changed 


GION 0 cctoccns chsachcosecescoeses Price, $15 00 
1 dozen solid silver Teaspoons. .......... “ 16 00 f 
lsilver-plated Cake Basket............. 20 00 
1 ad Fruit Stand ..........+5- ad 20 00 
1 dozen silver-plated Tablespoons, or 

FOG 0c ccc eves cccecceconcccessecece o 12 00 


And some other silverware, at the choice of the 
getter-up of the club. 
All remittances should be by draft or post-office 
order. All communications should be addressed to 
CHARLOTTE SMITH, 
407 N. Fourth Street, St. Louis, Mo. 





Woman’s Medical College 


OF THE NEW YORK INFIRMARY, 


Nos. 128 and 130 S d Avy corner 
Sth Street, 


NEW YORK. 

Students of this school can attend the clinics at 
Bellevue Hospital, the Eye and Ear Infirmary ano 
the City Dispensaries. They receive practical train- 
ing in the New York Infirmary, which treats abou! 
seven thousand patients annually. 

For announcements and particulars address the Se - 
retary of the Faculty, 


Dr. Emily Blackwell, 


128 § d Av + New York City. 











LINCOLN ART ASSOCIATION 


Want an Agent in every town in New England to 
sell their fine steel engraving of our late President. 
For terms address 

M. A. SNOW, 


Woman’s JouRNAL Office. 
July 27. tf 


SOMETHING NEW 
FOR WOMEN TO DO. 


Do good and Make Money ! 
Address, with stamp, 
Box 788, New York City. 
m 


WOMAN'S TEA CO. 


MANDARIN TEA. 


This company has been formed in order to import 
pure Tea direct. MANDARIN TEA is the best grade, 
selected for its purity, delicious flavor, and uniform 
quality, and cannot be pone at the open ports like 
any and all other teas s ipped to foreign markets. It 
retains its agreeable Tea flavor, as long as there is 
strenght to be extracted fromit. Everybody likes the 
flavor of the MANDARIN TEA. 


Sole Agency in Boston, 


MME. DEMOREST, 
11 TEMPLE PL., BOSTON. 


FALL FASHIONS. 


JUST OPENED! LATEST STYLES! 
PATTERNS of all Kinds at 
MME. DEMOREST’S 


17 Temple Place, near Tremont Street. 
Nov 2 4t 


NOTICE. 

A few of the colored ladies of the West End have 
recently organized an association to assist in the care 
of destitute sick women and children, and board at 
moderate prices the children of working women. 

Rebecca Crumpler, M. D., Mrs. Rachel Smith, Mrs. 
George L. Ruffin, Pres. Apply to Dr. R. Crumpler, 
No. 20 Garden Street, Boston. 2m Sept 28 




















MERRY’S MUSEUM has been united to the 
Youth’s Companion, of Boston—a union of the two 
oldest of our youths’ publications. Nathaniel Willis, 
father of N. - Willis, first published the Companion, 


nearly fifty years ago, and to-day it is one of the 
spri htliest and most enterprising sheets in the coun- 
try. lt Nov. 16, 








SPECIMEN COPIES 


“MILWAUKEE MONTHLY” 


Sent Free! 


This Magazine is a representative Western publi- 
cation, entirely different in its make-up from any other 
monthly published. It is original and first-class, and 
fills a place in the literary ranks before unoccupied; 
is beautifully illustrated, contains choice stories, fine 

oems and essays, fashion, housekeeping, and garden- 
De departments, and spicy editorials, on literary and 
social topics. It numbers among its contributors the 
names of many of the most gifted and eminent writ- 
ers of the West. It is a well-established magazine, 
having been running over three years, and having a 
very large and rapidly-increasing circulation. Send 
your address for a specimen copy, containing one of 
the most varied and liberal premium lists ever offered 
fo the public. Address T. J. GILM JRE, “Milwau- 
kee Monthly.”’ Milwaukee, Wis. Tay 26. 





The Best Selling Book in the Market is The Strug- 
gles of 


PETROLEUM V. NASBY. 


It is illustrated by THOMAS NAST, the grestest 
of American Artists, and contains an introduction 
by Hon. Charles Sumner. Agents wanted for this 
and other popular books. Address, I. N. RICHARD- 


SON & CO., Boston, Mass., and St. Louis, Mo. 
Nov. 9. 4t 





NEW ENGLAND 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 
MUSIC HALL, BOSTON. 
Largest Music School in the World. 


Pupils of this Conservatory enjoy 
The Instructions of the most Eminent Masters ; 
The greatest number of Collateral ( free) advantages ; 
The lowest rates of tuition ; 
Unequalled facilities for procuring situations when 
qualified. 
Winter term opens Nov. 25th. Circulars, giving 
full particulars, mailed free to any address. 


E. TOURJEE, Director. 
3t 












“Carlo in Mischief,” “Good Morning,” 
* ‘Spring Flowers,” & “Summer Flowers,’ ’ 
with the ECLECTIC WEEKLY, 






AT ONCE with 
their Chromos. 
AGENTS 

can make better 

terms with us tha 

with any other 
publishers. 
Address, 

H_W Adams, 

‘L7 Beelanan 

Street, 
N.Y. 
















$1.50. THENURSERY. 1873. 


A Monthly Magazine 
FOR YOUNGEST READERS. 


Superbly Illustrated. 
(@ Send stamp fur a sample number. Subscribe 
now and get the last three numbers of 1872 FREE. 


Address JOHN L. SHOREY, 
Nov. 16. 36 Bromfield St., Boston. 


Prospectus for 1873---Sixth Year. 


THE ALDINE, 


An Illustrated Monthly Journal, Univer 
sally admitted to be the Handsomest 
Periodical in the World. A Rep= 
resentative and Champion of 
American Taste. 


NOT FOR SALE IN BOOK OR NEWS 
STORES. 


2t 





THE ALDINE, while issued with all the regular- 
ity has none of the temporary or timely interest char- 
acteristic of ordinary periodicals. 
miscellany of pure, light, and graceful literature; and 
a collection of pictures, the rarest specimens of artis- 
tic skill, in black and white. Although each su 
ceeding number affords a fresh pleasure its friend 
the value and beauty of 7HE ALDINE will 
most appreciated after it has been bound up at tl 
close of the year. While other publications may 
claim superior are as compared with rivals of 
a similar class, THE ALDINE is a unique and - 
nal conception--alone and unapproached—absolutely 
without competition in price or character. The pos- 
sessor of a complete volume cannot duplicate the 
quantity of fine paper and engravings, in any other 
—e or number of volumes, for ten times its cost; 

then, there are the chromos, beside ! 


ART DEPARTMENT. 

Notwithstanding the increase in the price of sub- 
scription last fall, when THE ALDINE assumed its 
present noble proportions and representative charac- 
ter, the edition was more than doubled during the past 
year; proves that the American public appreciate, 
and will support, a sincere effort in the cause of Art. 
The publishers, anxious to justify the ready confidence 
thus demonstrated, have exe: themselves to the ut- 
most to develope and improve the work ; and the po 
for the coming ps api as unfolded by the monthly is- 
sues, will astonish and delight even the most sanguine 
friends of THE ALDINE. 

The publishers are authorized to announce designs 
from many of the most eminent artists of America. 

In addition, THE ALDINE will reproduce exam- 
ples of the best foreign masters, selected with a view 
to the highest artistic success, and greatest general in- 
terest; avoiding such as have become familiar, through 
photographs, or copies of any kind 
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The quarterly tinted plates, for 1875, will reproduce 
four of John S. Davis’ inimitable child-sketches, ap- 
peonenete to the four seasons, These plates, ap; 

ng in the issues for January, April, J uly, and Octo- 
ber, would be alone worth the price of a year’s sub- 
—- 
he 


popular feature of a copiously illustrated 
“Christmas’’ number will be i 

Top such a valuable epitome of the art world, 
at a cost so trifling, will command the subscriptions 
of thousands in every section of the country; but, as 
the usefulness and attractions of THE ALDINE can 
be enhanced in proportion to the numerical increase 
of its supporters, the publishers ropose to make “as- 
Me | oubly sure,” by the following unparalleled 
offer 0} 


PREMIUM CHROMOS FOR 1873. 


Every subscriber to THE ALDINE, who pays in 
advance for the year 1878, will receive, without addi- 
tional charge, a pair of beautiful oil Chromos, 
J.J. Hill, the eminent English nter. The pic- 
tures, entitled “The Village Belle,’ and ‘‘Crossing the 
Moor,” are 14x20 inches—are printed from 25 differ- 
ent plates, et ogg impressions and tints to per- 
fect each picture. @ same chromos are sold for $30 
per pair, in the art stores. As it is the determination 
of its conductors to keep THE ALDINE out of the 
reach of competition in every department, the chro- 
mos will be found correspondingly ahead of any that 
can be offered by other periodicals. Every subscriber 
will receive a certificate, over the signature of the 
publishers, guaranteeing that the chromos delivered 
shall be equal to the samples furnished the agent, or 
the money will be refunded. The distribution of pic- 
tures of this a ge free to the subscribers to a five- 
dollar periodical, will ma: k an epoch in the history of 
Art; and, considering the unprecedented cheapness 
of the price for THE ALDINE itself, the marvel falls 
little short of a miracle, even to those best acquainted 
with the achievements of inventive genius, and im- 
proved mechanical appliances. (For illustrations of 
these chromos, see November issue of THE ALDINE.) 


THE LITERARY DEPARTMENT 
will continue under the care of MR. RICHARD 
HENRY STODDARD, assisted by the best writers 
and poets of the day, who will strive to have the lit- 
erature of THE ALDINE always in keeping with its 


artistic attractions, 
ERMS. 
$5 per Annum, in advance, with Oil Chro= 
mos Free. 

THE ALDINE will, hereafter, be obtainable onl 
by subscription. There will be no reduced or clu 
rate; cash for subscriptions must be sent to the pub- 
lishers direct, or handed to the local agent, wit 
responsibility to the publishers, except in cases where 
the certiticate is given, bearing the /ac-simile signa~ 
ture of James Sutton & Co. 

AGENTS WANTED. 

Any person wishing to act permanently as a local 
agent, will receive full and prompt information, by 
applying to , . 


JAMES SUTTON & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 


58 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK, 
Nov. ls. 


continued. 
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THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL: BOSTON, CHICAGO AND ST. LOUIS. SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 23, 1872. 








BOSTON DRAMATIC INSTITUTE AND SCHOOL 
OF ELOCUTION. 


Eprrors JouRNAL:—In looking over the 
columns of a New York weekly, the other day, 
we noticed the following item: ‘‘Boston has a 
Dramatic Institute and School of Elocution, 
at John A. Andrew Hall, under the manage- 
ment of Elmer Warner and Winchell H. Hill.” 

Boston is generally acknowledged to lead in 
educational enterprises, so we need not won- 
der that she should have the first school of 
elocution. Such an institution, properly con- 
ducted, cannot fail to be of great benefit to the 
public. There is not in the world an art of 
such importance as that of reading and speak- 
ing; yet how generally neglected! That per- 
sons of every position in life, as well as in the 
dramatic profession, would be benefited by 
special attention to those branches, cannot be 
doubted. With nearly all who speak in pub- 
lic, there is large room for improvement. How 
many discourses, full of thought and truth, 
are utterly lost to the hearer, for the simple 
reason that the speaker fails to convey his 
ideas to others as he himself conceives them! 
How many sore throats and husky voices, re- 
sulting often in permanent injury to the deli- 
cate membranes, are caused by straining the 
voice to its highest pitch in the vain attempt 
to make an impression. All for the want ofa 
little judicious training in the right use of the 
vocal organs! 

We often hear it said, ‘Those who have 
studied elocution are unnatural and full of 
mannerisms; we prefer nature.’’ It is, alas! 
too true that many acquire from teachers, ig- 
norant of the true principles of elocution, a 
stilted manner, and other equally glaring 
faults. While subjecting to thorough analysis, 
@ poem or speech, these would-be elocutionists 
somehow lose the vital principle, the spirit, the 
life, and retain only the dead body, which, with 
all their efforts, they are unable to resusci- 
tate. 

Yes; nature is what we want; but is there 
no difference between the natural expression 
of a refined and cultivated person, and that of 

arude, unlettered boor? Both are true to 
nature! It is needless to ask which we like 
best to hear. Does not the virgin soil yield 
more bountifully by cultivation? Do we not 
see the most uninviting spots literally ‘‘blos- 
som as the rose,” under the skillful hand of 
the husbandman? Wesee nature everywhere 
improved and beautified by the art of man. 
So with the human voice! By skillful training, 
what a power it may become! As the “pen is 
mightier than the sword,’’ soare the magnetic 
tones of the eloquent speaker more potent 
than either. 

When we have a really good teacher of ¢lo- 
cution among us—one who has thoroughly 
mastered the science, it is well if we appreciate 
the blessing. The chief city of New England 
has been signally blessed in the accession of 
such a master as Prof. Warner. The finest 
critics of Brooklyn, N. Y., are unanimous in 
declaring him possessed of unusual talent, be- 
ing not only a graceful and accomplished ac- 
tor and orator, but possessing the gift of im- 
parting instruction to others. Thoroughly in 
love with his profession, he awakens enthu- 
siasm in his pupils. 

As Prof. Warner is comparatively a stran- 

r in Massachusetts, perhaps a few items in 
Scard to his previous career may not be un- 
interesting to our readers. He was born in 
Connecticut, and is the only direct descendant 
of Col. Seth Warner of the Revolution, whose 
monument, reared by two grateful States, 
Vermont and Connecticut, stands at Roxbury, 
Ct. Deprived of a mother’s tender care when 
only two weeks ol, his father gave to the 
motherless child a double love for fifteen years. 
Then he, too, passed away. Young Warner 
breathed patriotism in the very air of his na- 
tive hills. Trained in the use of fire-arms 
when only six years old, he early evinced mil- 
itary skill, and soon after his father’s death, 
graduated as a Peekskill cadet. After making 
a tour, he became the principal of an academy 
in Indiana, at the age of seventeen. 

Shortly after, the land was shaken with the 
ery of war. Warner’s soul was instantly fired, 
and he was the first to volunteer in that part 
of the country. He was at once offered a cap- 
taincy by the Governor of the State, which he 
modestly declined on account of his youth; 
but he was made drill-master at Camp Mor- 
ton, Indianapolis, and, although a private, 
taught colonels and generals howto handle 
regiments and brigades. In his first battle, at 
Rich Mountain, Gov. Benton spoke of his 
“Little Orderly” as the coolest man under fire 
he ever saw. By special request of Gen. Ros- 
encrans, for conspicious gallantry in action, he 

was promoted, and Gov. Morton presented 
him a lieutenant’s sword, accompanied by a. 
speech that brought tears to the eyes of the 
boy who had stood so firm and cool in battle. 
Transferred to Western service, he took part 
in the Mississippi campaign from Fort Donel- 
son to Vicksburg. During this campaign he 
had a most brilliant record—capturing a bat- 
tery single-handed at the battle of Magnolia 
Chapel, and turning it on the enemy, when 
his coat was riddled with bullets, only one 
touching his person, and that not seriously in- 
juring him, an angel seeming ever to guard 
his life. He was the first man to enter the 
death-dealing works of New Madrid; and, at 


the fearful baitle of Champion Hill, he com- 
manded the 34th Indiana, which went into 
the fight with 607 men,and came out with 
only 119. He was made Chief Engineer of the 
army of the Southwest; and many of the not- 
ed fortifications of that department, and many 
a mile of road over the bayous and swamps of 
Louisiana, were the work of the young engi- 
neer-colonel. Indiana was proud of her “‘boy 
soldier,”’ and sounded his praises through her 
press; the New York Tribune and other East- 
ern papers echoed the account of his deeds, 
Lincolp appointed the brilliant volunteer boy- 
colonel a captain in the régular army, which 
position he accepted. But three months of 
toiling and fighting in the miasmatic swamps 
of Louisiana, and the terrible forty days’ can- 
nonading at Vicksburg, were too much for his 
constitution, and he was sent home, as it was 
feared, to die. 

His health improved in the bracing air of 
the North, but he resigned his commission in 
the army, and engaged in business in Jersey 
City. After a time, owing to the rascality of 
a partner much his senior, he was obliged to 
close up his affairs; and, though he paid his 
creditors in full, he found his patrimony gone. 
Penniless he began life anew. Again he was 
urged to join the regular army, the position of 
major being offered him; but the army in 
peace had no attractions for the young soldier, 
who bravely risked his life for his country’s 
sake in her hour of peril. Becoming a resi- 
dent of Brooklyn, he devoted himself to ac- 
quiring a knowledge of the art of elocution in 
all its branches. In the political campaign of 
763 he threw himself with all his natural and 
acquired talents into the arena; and the sol- 
dier-orator was considered one of the most 
eloquent aud effective speakers in the field. 
He identified himse!f with the drama long 
enough to master its mysteries, and to fit him- 
self to instruct those preparing for its ranks, 
having had the sole management of some 
most diflicult plays, as well as personating 
with general acceptance, a wide range of char- 
acters. 

Edwin Booth said of him, that he was the 
“very perfection of stage grace.’’ His read- 
ings and literary and musical soireés at Stein- 
way Hall, New York, and Brooklyn Academy 
of Music were considered among the finest af- 
fairs of the season; and, about two years ago, 
Brooklyn roused herself to give him a grand 
complimentary, testimonial benefit, which will 
be long remembered. The Brooklyn Union 
said at one time of him: ‘‘A gentleman of fine- 
ly cultivated mind, possessing all the skill and 
feeling of the thorough artist, he never fails 
to invest his efforts with an absorbing interest. 
His well-merited successes before large and 
critical audiences have proven him an artist of 
rare dramatic ability, as well as a studied and 
finished elocutionist ; and to any who wish to 
be instructed in the practical science of elocu- 
tion, we recommend Pref. Warner as one thor- 
oughly qualified to teach this elegant and use- 
ful accomplishment,”’ 

He has recently married a lady known to 
the public as a fine reader, and an accomplish- 
ed juvenile actress, though a serious bron- 
chial difficulty has kept her in retirement for a 
few years past. In private life, she is known 
asa charming little woman, of rare attain- 
ments, and a stanch Woman Suffragist, as is 
also her husband, he being a member of the 
American Woman Suffrage Association, and 
a strong advocate of the right of Woman to 
the ballot. Mrs. Warner will be connected 
with her husband in his institute, which his 
Brooklyn friends would like to see well patron- 
ized. 

Bostonians are not slow to appreciate talent 
when once discovered; aud there is no doubt 
that the “Boston Dramatic Institute” will 
prove a success. J. 

Brooklyn, Nov. 9, 1872. 


A VISIT TO DR. HARRIET K. HUNT. 


When I re-read, not long since, “Glances and 
Glimpses,” embodying in words so graphic 
and sentiments so noble, the life, aims and 
works of the author, to the period of its pub- 
lication in 1856, I resolved not to delay long, 
after arriving in Boston, in conveying to her 
my tribute of indebtedness for all she has done 
for woman. She has defended her against the 
manifold wrongs with which the superstitions of 
bigoted ages have enslaved her. She has taught 
her, by precept and example, how valuable 
life may be, when dedicated to high and holy 
purposes. 

Dr. Hunt ate the first sweet bread of inde- 
pendence earned as a teacher, in April of 1827, 
She opened a private school with eight pupils. 
In October of the same year, it had increased 
in numhers to twenty-three. 

Disease and death made havoc among her 
friends, and invaded her own loved family cir- 
cle. She longed to extend to them a helping 
hand. She yearned to learn more of the hu- 
man structure, that she might the better un- 
derstand its normal functions and thus be pre- 
pared to warn others, and ward off herself, the 
errors that undermine the constitution. To 
that effect she and her sister, whose lives had 
ever blended in thought and deed, began to 
study medicine. With natures so sympathet- 
ic, they soon began to attract those to thems 
who suffered from bodily or mental ills, and so 
without seeking it, practice came to them, and 








She saysin her book, “I was greedy for 
knowledge ; the more I investigated, the more 
delighted and awe-struck I was with a science 
so ennobling !” 

The sister was very skillful with her pencil, 
and their anatomy was learned from anatomi- 
cal plates she copied. Again, in referring to 
their studies she says, ‘When our mother was 
sweetly asleep we recited our lessons to each 
other, and investigated every case that had 
been presented to us during the day. Our lei- 
sure hours slipped away like moments, with 
use stamped on every one of them.” 

They dared not accept obstetrical cases, as 
there was no one to whom they could go for 
aid and counsel. The beloved sister became a 
wife and mother, and, as years passed by, Dr. 
Harriet Hunt grew into a large and successful 
practice. But, lacking the legalizing M. D., 
and with an ever increasing desire for more 
knowledge to meet the growing demands upon 
her skill, she applied for admittance to Har- 
vard. 

It would seem as if her simple, earnest and 
noble appeal might have touched hearts of 
stone to a favorable response. But no, her re- 
quest was tabooed as “‘Jnexpedient.” Itis said 
the world moves, and so, in 1850, she rapped 
again for admission to Harvard, and then con- 
sent was given her to attend the medical lec- 
tures. Circumstances beyond her control 
made it impossible for her to acvept at the mo- 
ment the proffered privilege, and during the 
interim of delay, the very high-toned and 
modest youths, known as medical students, 
framed a protest against her admission, and she 
never entered Harvard’s sacred portals. 

Now twelve years older and, it were rea_ 
sonable to hope wiser, again she begged for 
admittance, but again reverberates through 
the classic halls, “Inexpedient.” 

We are told to be patient and to exercise all 
the cardinal virtues, and that, while our sisters 
have asked for bread, lo, a quarter of a century, 
and have received stones. The past gives lit- 
tle comfort to those who understand waiting 
and hungering, and present concessions offer 
little that is substantial or satisfactory. 

The ideal is so seldom realized in those to 
whom we have paid homage at a distance, 
that when my rap met a response to enter, my 
heart faltered. I feared I might here meet 
with frigid formality. No sooner however did 
Dr. Harriet’s eye rest upon my card than she 
welcomed me with cordiality, and we picked 
up the thread of conversation as if we had 
long traveled daily together the same path- 
way. Her words, “The soul grows strong 
with struggles, and acquires bravery by con- 
quering obstacles,” had reached my ear long 
ago, and I had gone forth, and walked in ways 
made less thorny, because she had trod them 
before me. 

She sat in a large arm-chair and kept a lit- 
tle fire aglow in the open grate, by feeding it 
with pine fagots. As I drew near and looked 
into her face there came to memory this writ- 
ten thought of hers, ‘Whether we wish it or not, 
we are drawing our own pictures in the lives 
we live.” Upon every feature are engraven 
her life deeds. The mouth has spoken so 
many words of sympathy and kindness, that 
it tells now its own story of sweet benevolence 
and firmness. The voice draws you with its 
sympathetic cadence, and when it rings out in 
a hearty, unrestrained laugh, you feel the gen- 
uineness of her whole nature. Her eyes have 
retained the fire of youth, they illumine every 
subject disci: ssed, and you feel their power to 
strike a just bs'ance of good and evil in the 
human character. The hair, silvery and silken, 
is drawn smoothly back and fastened behind 
in a French twist. The teeth are firm and reg- 
ular. ‘All you see left of me is natural,” she 
said, “I have never had time to put on mod- 
ern gear.” 

It was her sixty-sixth birth-day, and as she 
took my hand so warmly in hers and said, “how 
glad I am youcame to-day,” my heart respond- 
ed in gladness, that I had chanced to come 
and bring my offering of love and gratitude on 
this her natal day. The week is one sacred 
to family memories. In it are the birth-day 
anniversaries of her father, of her mother, and 
fhe day that made them one in spirit. The 
only link in the family chain that binds her to 
earth, are the children of her devotedly loved 
sister. 

Not long since Dr. Hunt celebrated her sil- 
ver wedding—twenty-five years of wedded de- 
votion to her profession. A ring was placed 
upon her finger, one thousand five hundred 
friends offered congratulations ; among her pa- 
tients three generations were represented. 
“Oh,” she said, “I have been so happy in my 
work; every moment occupied; how I long 
to whisper it in the ear of every listless wo- 
man, ‘do something, if you would be happy.’ ” 
She says, “I can’t begin to tell you how my 
patients vie with each other in bringing me 
fruit and flower offerings, and every delicacy, 
and come to proffer aid when I am ill.” She 
still has a large consultation practice, but does 
not go out to see patients. 

All of her leisure time is occupied in com- 
pleting, for publication during the winter, a 
second volume of her autobiography. She has 
erected recently upon her family burial lot a 
statue of the Goddess Hygiea, executed in 
Rome, by Edmonia Lewis, the colored sculptor. 
For the twentieth time Dr. Hunt has protested 


out representation. That her life may be pro- 
longed to see this blot upon our nation’s record 
erased, is the sincere desire of yours truly, 

Mary Sarrorp Brake. 
Boston, Nov. 19, 1872. 
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HOW TO STUDY HISTORY. 


Epirors JouRNaL:—The article in your 
last number, by T. W. H., on reading history, 
led me, not for the first time, into a train of 
wondering why teachers so totally ignore the 
only method by which history can be made 
attractive. 

For children too young to grasp the beauty, 
it would not avail; but such ages are better 
employed in mud-pies, hoops, balls, etc., than 
in book s‘udy of any kind. Those of a larger 
growth may be spared the weariness of wading 
through chapter after chapter of minute 
details; the dates, and names, and battles; 
the dry bones of history, which rattle to no 
une; a tasteless, tedious monotony ; and may 
turn to new pastures to find the grand whole- 
ness of history with all its mighty meanings 
will they but read it by the light of Physical 
Geography. It is the foundation stone; the 
only “open sesame” to all history. Ages ago 
were laid out successive plans for the home of 
just such races as inhabit the earth and make 
its history. The walls—built to shut in the 
nations till forced to develop the resources that 
lay all around them. 

The reservoirs of water that had to be con- 
verted to material industry; the wonderful 
strategic value of the mountains, by which all 
successful campaigns have been directed or 
carried out; the natural highways for con- 
tending armies; the basins for the building of 
canals; the valleys, which are great open door- 
ways for the people; the natural structure 
which lays the foundations of all great cities ; 
the ways made by the Great Engineer, for 
future railroads; the inevitable spread of 
population by these facilities etc., ete. 

What does dry history tell us, but that one 
barbarous people made war on another bar- 
barous people; took their country, held it, 
and kept the first settlers slaves, till some 
other race, more powerful still, ousted both, 
etc., etc., peppering the whole with a solid 
mass of dates, that would ruin forever the 
best mental digestion ever vouchsafed to man 
or woman! Given—a historic center; and 
the reasons why it became so are not histori- 
cal, but physical. 

Nations form by gradual clustering and 
combining; nor is it due to their monarchies, 
or their republics; back, back of all the 
enginery of men, works perpetually the 
Architect, God. All lives, individual and 
collective, all nations and national events, are 
controlled by these physical features of our 
globe, and reading history without this light 
to our feet and lamp to our path, is trying to 
spell out a massive book when we have never 
mastered the alphabet. 

We see black spots, hooks, curves and dots, 
in endless rows of painful regularity ; we try 
to remember their stiff shapes, and give them 
sound, but the sounds for the most part fall 
dead, and the shapes dance an inextricable jig 
in our memory. 

If the lady who wrote to Mr. Higginson will 
attend a course of lectures on Physical 
Geography, she will learn more of history in 
six weeks, than as many years will teach her, 
if attempting to fix results without fathoming 
causes. And that leads me to say, that for all 
scientific or literary teaching, twelve oral or 
object lessons are worth twelve volumes of 
written lore; more graphic, more condensed, 
more emphatic, more easily fixed in the mind; 
the pith of the whole matter, with the 
cumbrous bark thrown away. Yet—“of 


making books‘there is no end.” 
M. Hyarr. 





LITERARY NOTICES, 
GARETH AND LYNETTE: James R. Osgood & 

Co., Publishers, 

This little bovk, by Alfred Tennyson, com- 
pletes the “Idyls of the King;” the outline of 
the story is simple; Gareth longs to enter the 
service of Arthur, and, by bis chivalrous deeds, 
to cover himself with glory; his mother, with 
love’s timidity, fears to have him leave her, 
urges him to remain and “‘make his manhood 
mightier’ by following the deer, and promises 
herself to seek him out “some comfortable 
bride and fair, to grace” his “climbing life and 
cherish” her ‘‘prone year.”’ Even this induce- 
ment, by which he would be relieved of all the 
trials of courtship, does not move Gareth; the 
mother at length consents to his departure, on 
condition that he will first serve a year and a 
day as scullion in the king’s palace, which she 
believes he is too proud to do; finding herself 
mistaken, at the end of a month, she releases 
him from the hard condition. Ou the same 
day Lynette opportunely appears, seeking for 
Lancelot to deliver her sister from Castle Peri- 
lous. The heroine’s charms are of a somewhat 
unusual order, being ‘‘hawk eyes, and a slen- 
der nose, tip tilted like the petal of a flower.” 
Gareth begs that the quest be granted to him- 
self instead of Lancelot; this is done, much to 
the disgust of the young lady, whose patrician 
nostrils av once detect the simell of the kitchen 
of which she repeatedly reminds him. Her re- 
markably impolite and abusive treatment of 








went hand in hand with the study of theory. 


against the gross injustice of paying taxes with- 


Se 
guishing features of the book. Gareth 
her vituperative remarks with superhumay 
meekness and courtesy, slays all her 
and releases her sister, whom it is our own 
opinion that he married, though the author 
gives us a choice, saying, 


“He that told the tale in olden times 
Says that Sir Gareth wedded Lyonors 
But he that told it later, says Lynette,” 


There are some fine descriptive 
the poem, as the morning vision of ©; 
but asa whole it will scarcely be cons 


beauty. 4 
Tue PENNSYLVANIA PILG 

Whittier: James R. Osgood & Cu, Pena 
ers. 
The long poem with which this book 
and from which it takes its name, is a q 
Quaker story, told with the purity and tender. 
ness characteristic of Mr. Whittier’s writings; 
it occupies not quite half of the one hundreq 
and twenty-nine pages, the remainder contaig. 
ing shorter poems which have been prey 
published elsewhere; of these “The Pageant,” 
with its clear frost-pictures is one of the finest; 
it shows us an enchanted snow-world— 


“A foregleam of the Holy City, 
Like that to him of Patmos given, 
The white bride coming down from heayen 


It reproduces, with exquisite touches, the 
muffled flow of ice-bound brooks, the sparkle 
of low-vbending grasses, the gleaming bright. 
ness of ice-clad forests, all the jeweled splen- 
dor of winter, and just as one begins to shiver 
in the chill radiance, closes with a dream of 
summer. 

‘Rebuke me not, O sapphire heaven} 
Thou stainless earth, lay not on me 
Thy keen reproach of purity, 

“Tf, in this august presence-chamber, 

I sigh for summer’s leaf-green gloom, 
And warm airs thick with odorous bloom! 


“Let the steange frost-work sink and crum: 


ble, 
And let the loosened tree-boughs swing 
Till all their bells of silver ring. 


“And soft and low, thou wind south-blowing, 
Breathe through a veil of tenderest haze 
Thy prophecy of summer days. 
“Come with thy green relicf uf promise, 
And to this dead, cold splendor, bring 
The living jewels of the spring!” 
New Music, 

We have received from Oliver Ditson & Co, 
Boston, Mass., the following recently publish- 
ed music: 

“Galop Militaire, the Review,” by J. Haydn 
Warud; sprightly, brilliant and of medium 
difliculty. 

“Down in a Coal Mine,” by J. S. Knights s 
somewhat unusual combination of a waltz and 
chorus, two-thirds of the former to one of the 
latter. 

“Dormi Pure,” an Italian serenade by Sal- 
vatore Scuderi; “Bianca,” a ballad, by Luigi 
Golfieri, with both English and Italian words, 
whose difficulty will probably prevent its be- 
coming a favorite with amateurs, 

“The Shades of Evening Closed Around;” s 
graceful and tender song for a contralto voice, 
by Frederic Clay. 

“Kitty and Ben,” by J. P. Webster; a little 
song of the serio-comic variety, unusually 
good of its kind. 

“Mandolinata,”’ for tenor or soprano; amer- 
ry love song whose title page is adorned with 
a likeness of Mde. Lucca. 

From C. H. Ditson, 711 Broadway, New 
York, we have “Over Where the Shamrock 
Grows,” song and chorus, by Frank Dumont, 
both easy and pleasing; two ballads, “Bessy’s 
Mistake,” by Campana, and “Meet Me in the 
Twilight,” by J. W. Cherry. 

“The Wrecked Hope,’’ a mournful sea song, 
by Joseph Barnby. 

“One Look of Love,” a sentimental song by 
V. Vanini. 

“Valse d’ Amour,” which, as the lastcompe 
sition of Harry Sanderson will possess an add- 
ed interest for his friends and admirers. 

“L’Esperance Valse,” by Charles Cabla 
lively, but rather difficult. 

“Normal College March,” by G. P. Benj 
min, and “Roses and Thorns Galop,” 
Charles A. Fuller, both easy and spirited. 

“Life Let us Cherish Waltzes,” from “Echos 
from the Ball Room?’ of these it need only 

aic re by Strauss. 
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~~ SPECIAL NOTICES 
New Premium. 


For 12 New Subscribers we will give the “Onire 
sal” Clothes Wringer, warranted the best. 





Take Notice. 
After Oct. 1st, the oflice of the Woman's a 
will be closed, on Saturday afternoons, at 3 0 
P.M. 








Wanted. 
An active, energetic man or woman to cam 
advertisements for the WomAN’s JoURNAL. 


vas for 


Musical. 
Parties desiring musical instruction will find oe 
thing of special interest in the announcement ® 
New England Conservatory of Music. i 


New England Woman's Club. 
On Monday, Nov. 25th, 3} P. M., Mr. 
Fields will speak on “Tennyson.” 


James & 





Mrs. Frances E, W. Harper 
has a lyceum lecture on “Life Among the Lo n° 
Sketches of Southern Life.” She has trav 
tensively at the South, is an interesting speaker, 
will be a valuable addition to any yore aa 
Mrs. Harper’s address is at the office of the W' 





her stranger champion is one of the distin- 






JouRNnaL, No. 3 Tremont Place, Boston, Mass 
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equal to its predecessors in delicacy and Doetig 
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